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Today’s Buick brings to its owners a higher degree 
of beauty than any other car in the Buick field— 


—the beauty of smart, low lines—the beauty of 
radiant colors—and the beauty of princely interiors 
upholstered and appointed in rare good taste. 


Accompanying this outward beauty —and giving it 
real meaning —is the superlative goodness and reli- 
ability of Buick engineering. 


Buick’s sealed chassis—Buick’s Valve-in-Head 
six-cylinder engine— Buick’s double-drop frame— 
Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers—these 
and other advanced features provide power, getaway 
and riding luxury without equal in the Buick field. 


See Buick—drive it—compare it with cars costing 
a great deal more—and you'll agree there was never 
a car so beautiful and never a car so good! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 

SEDANS $1195 to $1995 ’ COUPES $1195 to $1850 
SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The 
G. M. A C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 
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VOLUME XLVIII 


Properly fertilized trees make an 
apple orchard a source of profit. 
But beyond the tangible re- 
turns from adequate fertil- 
ization, there is the _ feel- 
ing of justifiable pride 
that a crop of high 
grade fruit inspires. 





T MATTERS not where 
| fruit is grown or what 

kird of fruit it is, ni- 
trogen is required in the 
production of that fruit. 
So important is nitrogen 
that the need of it by crop 
plants may be regarded as 
a gereral law, not only in 
fruit production, but in the 
growing of all agricultural 
crops. Nitrogen is derived 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year 50c. Three years $1. 
Five years $1.50, 
Foreign $1.00 per year 
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A Subscription Blank is en- 
closed in the last copy of the 
subscription period, and 
should be returned to this 
office promptly to insure un- 
interrupted delivery of your 
magazine, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


25 per agate line flat. 
1.50 per inch per insertion. 
Classified 15c word. 
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NUMBER 5 


A 10-bushel crop on a 10-year-old 
Baldwin. This tree was fertil- 
ized with four pounds of nitrate 
of soda, April 18, 1926. In 
this orchard the use of ni- 
trogen increased the yield 
152 per cent over un- 
fertilized trees. 





growing is a man who 
feels sure of himself, be- 
cause he_ understands. 
Knowledge of these things 
enables him to properly di- 
rect his energies, to de- 
velop the ability to analyze 
the conditions surrounding 
him, and to solve many of 
his own orchard problems. 

To get the facts about 
the need of nitrogen in 








from two sources — that 
which is originally con- 
tained in the soil and that which is 
supplied either in the form of chem- 
ical fertilizers or organic manures (in- 
cluding legumes and stable manure). 

The mere fact that fruit trees re- 
quire nitrogen may not mean very 
much to the casual observer. But if 
he were interested in fruit growing 
and were to study carefully how fruit 
is profitably produced, he would soon 
learn the full significance of nitrogen 
in relation to bearing trees. If one 
were to extend his observations from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and then summarize his findings in 
one statement, in all probability he would couch his 
summary in words something like this: Successful 
fruit growers see to it that their trees are well sup- 
plied with the elements of plant food, particularly 
nitrogen. 

Successful growers will tell you that it takes a 
lot of nitrogen to make the fruit-growing business 
pay, provided, of course, other good cultural meth- 
ods are practiced. The question naturally arises as 
to just why nitrogen is so important. This is a 


very practical question, for without a knowledge of these fundamental facts 
a fruit grower can easily become a blind follower of rules that would make 
him a “hit-and-misser,” very commonly a “misser.” On the other hand, a 
grower who knows the essential facts about nitrogen in relation to fruit 


Orchard Soils Are Usually Deficient 

in Nitrogen, Hence the Prompt Re- 

sponse the Fruit Tree Makes to 
Nitrate Applications 


cBy “O). Co). “Weir 


Formerly of United States Department of 
Agriculture 





profitable fruit production, 
we may go to two sources 
—to the scientist who devotes his life 
to the solving of fruit-growing prob- 
lems and to the successful fruit grow- 
er, particularly to him who has learned 


Nit rog en a roduces how to grow fruit in the school of 
‘Profitable Of ruit 


hard knocks. We need both the 
scientist and the practical grower in 
order to get a true understanding of 
all the facts. Let us go first to the 
scientist and then to the practical 
fruit grower, so that we may check 
the scientist's statements against the 
actual orchard experience of the grower. 


Orchard Soils Are Low in Nitrogen 


Perhaps one of the very first reasons why fruit 
trees need nitrogen is explained by Prof. F. W 
Alen, in Bulletin 425 of the California Agricuitural 
Experiment Station, in which he discusses the need 
of nitrogen in the apple orchards in California. He 
says: “Although many orchards have been grown 
with little thought given to soil fertility, its im- 
portance as related to tree growth and vields is 
now generally receiving greater attention. While 


it may be true in some instances apple orchar’s are planted on new land 
which may contain a relatively high nitrogen content and be well supplied 
in mineral elements, the majority of trees in the larger producing sections are 
on lands which *** are likely to be low in available nitrogen and organic 
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Prof. Allen calls attention to a _ condi- 
tion generally the case, that orchard soils are 
usually deficient in nitrogen. Thus, fundamentally, 
soil improvement and the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility are two very important factors to consider in 
every orchard. In meeting 
these soil problems, the 
fruit growers of the coun- 
try have learned to place 
their reliance in a large 
measure upon nitrate fer- 
tilizers and orchard cover 
crops of a soil-improving 
nature. Nitrate of soda is 
the nitrate fertilizer most 
commonly used; and of the 
cover crops, legumes o0c- 
cupy first place. 


matter.” 


Nitrogen Versus Nitrate 


Ordinarily, we talk much 


about fruit trees needing 
nitrogen. But when we 
talk with some of the 


scientists on this subject, 
they will tell us_ that, 
when it comes to feeding 
fruit trees, it is more a 
question of nitrates than 
of nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is an element 
which occurs in nature as 
a colorless gas. About 
three-fourths of the air is 
nitrogen. But agricultural 
plants cannot use this ni- 
trogen in the gaseous form 
as it exists in the air. Be- 
fore plants or a fruit tree 
can use nitrogen, this ele- 
ment must first be com- 
bined with some other 
element or elements to form a soluble compound 
that can be absorbed by the roots. Such a soluble 
nitrogen compound is called “nitrate.” A nitrate 
easily dissolves in water, so that plants and fruit 
trees can get it easily and quickly. For convenience, 
we shall use the term “nitrate nitrogen.” meaning 
that the nitrogen is taken up by the fruit tree in 
the form of nitrates. 

This explanation of these two terms brings to 
mind an interesting comparison, animals with 
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plants. Both require nitrogen; but animals get it 


in the form of protein, whereas fruit trees and 
Other agricultural plants absorb it in the form of 
nitrates. 

Scientists will tell you another interesting fact 
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the spring, about the time the buds begin to swell, 

At this time, too, the moisture content in the soj] 
is usually at maximum, insuring rapid dissolving of 
supplied nitrates. Nitrates dissolved in water are 
immediately available to the feeder roots of the 
trees, and as the nitrates 
wash down into the sur- 
face soil, a heavy growth 
of fibrous roots results. 

Of course, the only prac- 
tical way to supply a fruit 
tree with nitrate in the 
form of a fertilizer is to 
apply the fertilizer on the 
ground around the tree, to 
slightly beyond the spread 
of the outer’ branches. 
Here the nitrate dissolves 
and is immediately ab- 
sorbed by the feeding roots 
of the tree. 

One can easily under 
stand why, in the spring, 
it is important to use the 
right kind of a nitrogen 
fertilizer and why so many 
growers use a fertilizer 
that is easily soluble. At 
this time of the year, at 
the sign of the swelling 
bud, a tree needs its ni- 
trates and this need is best 
met by applying a nitrogen 
fertilizer that can easily 
dissolve. Here it must be 
remembered that a_ fruit 
tree gets all of its fertilizer 
requirements through th: 








Nitrate nitregen increased the yield more than 288 per cent. Charles 8. Wilson. of New York, is comparing the 
1927 yields of two 1¢-year-old Melntosh trees. One tree, fertilized with 
seven bushels, whereas the other one, unfertilized, produced only 1.8 bushels. 


about nitrates in relation to fruit trees. The profit- 
able use of nitrogen fertilizers on fruit trees is de- 
termined in a large measure by the quantity of 
nitrate a tree takes in and the time when it is ab- 
sorbed. These are important facts for the prac- 
tical grower to know. But scientists have not yet 
fully solved these problems. Consequently different 
opinions prevail as to when nitrate applications 
should be made. However, it is commonly conceded 
that a fruit tree has the most need of nitrates in 


five pounds of nitrate 
The containers are half-bushel baskets. 


medium of the soil—from 
the ground in which it is 
rooted. Thus, the soil bears 
a close relationship to the 
tree and its ability to produce. 


How Nitrate Affects the Fruit Tree 


Let us return to the scientist and ask him how 
the nitrate affects the tree in making it produc: 
more fruit. Does the nitrate which the tree ab- 
sorbs flow up into the stem and buds and cause 
more fruit to form simply because there is a larger 
supply of this building material? Now we are ask- 
ing a rather difficult question, The [To Page 29 


of soda, produced 


© fhe C} Candy CF ruit £P ackage ofncreases Sales 


OST of us remember when ap- 
ples were bought in several 
barrel lots to help fill the old- 

fashioned cellar for winter. Under 
that system a much smaller population . 
than our country now has consumed about as many 
apples as we do at present. 

In smaller towns and rural communities, buying 
in such quantities yet prevails. Many growers sell 
locally, with lower costs, large amounts of apples to 
this type of trade. It is the best outlet that they 
have. This system does a great deal to help keep 
up the popularity of the apple. Homes supplied in 
this way have apples 
at hand more con- 
tinually and often of 
better condition and 
flavor than do city 
dwellers who pur- 
chase in very small 
quantities from the 
corner grocery store. 

However, if we are 
to greatly increase 
the consumption of 
apples, we must look 
mainly to the larger 
urban population to 
accomplish it. This 


A Package That Looks Easy to Carry Invites a Purchase, if 
Properly Packed With Attractive Fruit. For the Roadside 
Stand, the Five-inch Market Basket Proves Serviceable. 


cy “Robert NC. (lark 


Proprietor, Apple Grove Orchards, Iowa 


point where their turnover of fruit is very slow, 
causing waste and damage to quality. The stocks 
are very limited in variety and margins are large 
in an effort to make a profit. Over-competition has 


are too many grocery stores, but thé 
operators could be taught to be more 
efficient in the selling of apples. 


Creating a Good Demand 


In 1920, we established a retail apple store in Des 
Moines, Ia., in order to find a better outlet for our 
apple crop. At first our thought was to attract a 
large number of customers and sell firm, fresh 
apples direct from storage, in the customary wa) 
of a few pounds in a paper bag, also by the box 
and bushel basket. It was soon discovered that th« 
number of city people who would buy in bushel 
lots was very few. 

Quite by accident 
we discovered a good 
demand for well- 
filled five-inch mar- 
ket baskets. The five- 
inch common, inex- 
pensive market bas- 
ket with double han- 


dles can be well 
rounded up with i‘ 
pounds or one ani 


one-half pecks of ap- 
ples. The full basket 








class does, and prob- 
ably always will, buy the most part of its supplies 
from the convenient nearby grocery. 

Here is a condition that must be changed before 
an advertising campaign, like the one contemplated 
by “Apples for Health, Ine.,’ can yield the best 
results. 

There are far too many neighborhood grocery 
stores, resulting in a division of business to the 








erected for 


Two views of a sales tent. 125 by 40 feet. 
harvest season at the “Apple Grove Orchards.” At the 
peak of the season 1000 bushels were kept on display, 
ready to go. About 8000 bushels were sold into autos, 
mainly to people from the country and small towns. 


brought about conditions that stifle the popularity 
and the consumption of apples in urban centers. 
There may be no remedy for the fact that there 






is a large selling 
force. Later, we 
thought: of turning 


up the handles of the baskets. giving the baskets 
the appearance of being ready to geiThe apples 
were priced by the basket. i 

The effect was remarkable. Countless people 
coming into the store to buy a small bag of apples 
would, on getting a glimpse of these baskets, sto) 
in their directions about a small purchase and 


sav, “I believe that I will take a {To Page 25) 
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Dutchess apples from thinned and not thinned halves King David apples. Fruit on left picked from inside, Peaches from thinned and not thinned trees of the 
of the same tree. Note difference in size and color. that on the right from outside of the same tree. same _ variety. Size and color show difference. 
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© For C Additional “Profit --C fhin CUour C Fruit 
RUIT THINNING is a recognized Thinning the Peach and Apple Crop Is an Expense. The Only vantage resulting from thinning both 
orchard practice in almost all Justification for Any Added Expense in Growing Fruit Is the the apple and the peach is the notice- 
ae gen doy ng nor of the Reasonable Certainty That the Operation Will Increase the able increase in the size of fruit. 
Rockies. Lately it has gained in pop- i i 
y 5 pop Crop Income Sufficient to Yield an Extra Profit. Sink and Grade at- Peele tanseneel 


ularity also in midwestern and eastern 


states. With many successful fruit With favorable fruit bud forma- 
growers, therefore, thinning has be- cBy A. 6- -Curneek tion, pollination and setting, most 


come as indispensable an operation as varieties of peaches and many sorts 


spraying, pruning and soil fertiliza- University of Missouri of apples are apt to overbear, in some 
tion. The reasons are rather self- years at least. The usual result will 
evident. Supplementary to the major be fruit of small size and of poor 


orchard operations, it would be difficult to mention trees. Consequently, the work is done with a grade. To nourish and develop a large apple, 30 
any other practice that will do as much to increase definite object in mind. It has the following distinct to 50 leaves are needed. With heavy yields the 
the size and quality of fruit as systematic thinning. advantages in the scheme of orchard management: average number. of leaves per fruit runs very much 

In years of heavy crops, fruit thinning will like- (1) Increase in size and grade of fruit; (2) im- short of this requirement. Hence the fruit will be 
wise prevent the loss of branches from breakage. small and of poor quality. There is no better 
Moreover, it will preserve the vigor of a tree. way of adjusting the crop to the ability of the 
Fruit bearing is a devitalizing process. Asa tree to support it than by thinning. A care- 
rule, only vigorous trees are apt to bear ful consideration of this relationship be- 
profitable crops consistently. Certainly, tween foliage and fruit and a necessary 
it is a short-sighted policy to permit adjustment in the right direction Ly 
trees to carry too great an over- ‘x thinning has certainly been highly 

















load of fruit and thus become a profitable to the growers of the 
exhausted, since under such 44 A western states. 

circumstances, the fruit is 2 WN The approximate differences 
usually of small size, of s\ bur — in size and grade of apples 


poor color, and, there- 
fore, often unprofitable. 
This is particularly 
true in years of a 
heavy supply, when a 
substantial premium -is 
offered for the better 
grades and larger sizes. 
Thinning is one of the 
best means of securing 
this desired perfection. 

Fruit thinning in the 
midwestern states is re- 
stricted to the peach 
and the apple. While 
thinning of peaches is 
rather well known, ap- 
ple thinning is much 
less understood and 
hence little appreci- 
ated. Recently, -how- 
ever, a number of grow- 
ers in Missouri and ad- 
joining states have 
shown a keen interest 
in apple thinning, par- 
ticularly in years of 
high yields. After a 
careful investigation of 
the value of this prac- 
tice in a number of 
commercial orchards, it 
has been found that un- 
der certain conditions 
it may prove feasible 


that may be expected 

from thinned and not 
thinned trees may be 
seen from Tabie 1 
(page 28). The figures, 
as summarized by Gour- 
ley, are averages from 
10 carefully conducted 
experiments in eastern 
and central states. 

One can see from this 
table that the usual re- 
sults of thinning are a 
marked increase in No. 
1 fruit and a corre- 
sponding decrease in 
No. 2 and culls, 

Such differences in 
grade may be and com- 
monly are of consider- 
able profit to the grow- 
er, as the results se- 
cured in Missouri, 
shown in Table 2 (page 
28), will show. 

Two points are 
brought out by this 
comparison of the value 
~of apple thinning. In 
the first place, the crop 
of the 100 thinned trees 
was actually larger 
than of an equal num- 
ber of not thinned 
trees. Secondly, as a 








to thin apples in this | , se result of thinning, the 
Section; under others amount of No. 1 fruit 
it may be highly profitable. The aim of this article Am over-loaded Jonathan tree. Much fruit on the inside was almost twice that in the non-thinned group, 
is to present in a concise way seme practical sug- branches is shaded, and many limbs have broken. and the income was correspondingly greater. It 
sestions for carrying out the work. Special em- provement in color and quality; (3) reduction in must be emphasized here that the whole expense of 
phasis is placed on apple thinning. number of defective specimens; (4) decrease in thinning should not be placed against these trees, 

The Purpose of Thinning Apples labor of harvesting the crop; (5) prevention since most of the apples removed during thinning 


Thinning is the removal of a part of the crop in of breakage of limbs; (6) preservation of would have to be picked anyway and at a cost 
order to improve the size and quality of the re- vigor of the tree; and (7) securing of more either equalling or exceeding that of thinning. 
maining fruit and lessen the strain on overloaded regular bearing. Probably the most conspicuous ad- An erroneous idea seems to be [To Page 28] 
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The influence of the honey bee in securing proper 
and adequate pollination is graphically shown by 
the two branches above, taken from the same Spy orchard. The one to the left is from a section of the 
orchard remote from the introduced colonies of bees, and is a fair example of the “set” of the orchard in 
Fruit “set” on but one spur out of 13, only eight per cent. To the right is a fair sample of 


previous years. I; P 
the branches in trees near where colonies of bees were “planted. 


EES have long been 
known to be of value 
in pollinating plants; 

but just how far fruit 
trees are dependent on 
honey bees to pollinate their blossoms 
has not always been appreciated by 
fruit growers. 

Many fruit growers have entertained 
a rather hazy impression that pollen 
is carried from one blossom to another, 
or from one part of an orchard to an- 
other, by the wind. This is not the 
case. Fruit pollen is moist. It is sel- 
dom, if ever, blown about by wind. 
Pollen transfer is carried on mainly 
by insects, especially honey bees. 


fruit, a 35 per cent set. 


Orchards in Extensive Fruit Growing Sections Frequently 
Suffer from Inadequate Distribution of Pollen. In Cold, Wet 
Springs the “Set” of Fruit Is Impaired. The Honey Bee, in 


Orchard Colonies, Insures Proper Pollination. 


cy Hl. D. Flootman 


Michigan State College 


No other insect are apparently the factors that determine whether 


is so well adapted for this purpose. The importance or not bees are needed. Orchards not too large in 
of domestic honey bees as agents for pollination of size and with varieties well mixed, which are lo- 


fruit blossoms cannot be given over-emphasis. 


A fruit grower sometimes asks him- 
self the question, “Should I keep bees?” 
He often wonders if his fruit crops 
might not be measurably increased if 
colonies of bees were located in or near 
his orchard during the blossoming 
period. 

To the average fruit grower, there 
are two ways to secure bees to pollinate 
fruit bloom. Many practical orchard 
men hire bees for the blossoming period, 
the usual price to the beekeeper being 
$5 per colony. Where an orchard is lo- 
cated in a good honey producing section, 
arrangements can often be made with a 
beekeeper to establish an apiary in or 
near the orchard for a nominal sum. 
The other alternative is to engage in 
the beekeeping business. 

To succeed with bees, a man must 
have a special aptitude for the work. 


Most fruit growers at heart are not bee-. 


keepers. In numerous cases where the 
ordinary orchardist has attempted to 
keep bees, the colonies dwindle down un- 
til in two or three years they do not 
have any bees for pollination. This may 
be caused by lack of care or by disease, 
or may be due to the fact that in some 
fruit sections there are few honey plants 
for bees to work on after the fruit bloom 
is gone. 

Some growers are already getting as 
heavy a “set” as is desired. Increasing 
the “set” would require thinning or bet- 
ter cultural practices if a crop of large 
sized fruit was to be produced. The in- 
dividual tree has the capacity to pro- 
duce and develop to maturity about so 
much fruit, and should the “set” greatly 
exceed this amount, the quality might 
be impaired. Most fruit men, however, 
prefer to thin a super-abundance of 
fruit than to run the risk of not having 
enough blossoms pollinated for a satis- 
factory crop. 

Everyone has noticed how fruiting has 
been interfered with by bad weather at 
blossoming time. When bees are not 
flying and cross-pollination is not pro- 
vided, a heavy “June drop” may be ex- 
pected. The bees insure a crop of fruit. 
Due to their activity, the crop is in- 


cated near woods, swamps or uncultivated land 















Seven eut of 20 blossoming spurs set 


where wild insects winter 
in large numbers, usually 


set a _ satisfactory crop 
without additional bees. 
As the conditions exist in 
commercial fruit sections where whole 
communities are engaged in fruit 
growing and where orchards have 
been planted by the square mile, the 
wild insects are wholly inadequate to 
pollinate effectively the vast expanse 
of bloom. It is in these locations es- 
pecially that commercial fruit growers 
are largely dependent upon the do- 
mestic bee—the only insect admirably 
adapted for pollinating fruit bloom 


that can be readily controlled by man. 

In seasons when warm, sunny weather prevails 
during the blossoming period, the wild insects and 
what honey bees there are near an orchard have 
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creased, perhaps by 10 per cent, perhaps more. The crates indicate the location where three colonies of 


Factors That Determine the Need of Bees 
The location and size of the individual orchard 


bees were placed during the blossoming season. Several 

substantial “bouquets” of Wagener and Ben Davis blossoms 

were placed in patis of water, 10 to 12 feet in front of the 
colonies. A 42 per cent set of Spy apples resulted. 
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an opportunity to work many hours 
each day and will generally pollinate 
enough blossoms for a satisfactory crop. 
When cold, rainy weather prevails pre- 
vious to and during the blossoming 
period, wild insects are of little value, 
and even the influence of honey bees 
cannot readily be observed for more 
than a few hundred feet from the loca- 
tion of the colonies. 


Bees Exhibit “Flower Fidelity” 


At the beginning of the fruit blossom- 
ing season, an orchard should be hum- 
ming with bees. The showy petals of 
the flowers attract bees. In seeking the 
nectar, they crawl deep into the blos- 
soms, their bodies becoming covered 
with the pollen from the stamens. In 
visiting other blossoms, pollen is 
rubbed off of their bodies onto the 
sticky stigmas, and thus cross-pollina- 
tion is provided. Bees in collecting 
pollen and nectar are faithful as a rule 
to a single species of flower. This pe- 
culiarity of their nature provides for 
cross-pollination, and a waste of pollen 
is prevented. It also probably makes it 
possible for the bees to work more rap- 
idly. They learn just where to stand 
and how far and in what direction to 
insert their proboscis to reach the nec- 
tary. 

Move the Colonies Into the Orchard 


To assure sufficient insect activity 
under adverse weather conditions at 
blossoming time, colonies of bees 
should be distributed through the 
orchard at the rate of one colony to the 
acre. Instead of adhering strictly to the 
rule of placing colonies 210 feet apart 
each way in the orchard (one colony 
to the acre) bee flight will be en- 
couraged and better results obtained 
by locating the colonies in sheltered 
nooks or ravines away from windy, ex- 
posed locations. When the wind is 
blowing over 20 miles an hour, cross 
currents and eddies are created among 
the trees. These conditions are avoided 
by the, bees and bee flight is thereby 
greatly reduced. Distributing the col- 
onies through the orchard will provide 


for the most economical utilization of any flight 
that is made. . 


. It has been estimated that 37,000 loads ef nectar 


were required for the production of 


[To Page 24] 
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Taw YOUNG TREES should be 

A given. during the spring and 

early summer, frequent and thor- 
ough cultivation by plowing and hoe- 
ing. It is usually advisable to con- 
tinue cultivating after the trees come 
into bearing. If for any reason it is impractical to 
cultivate the entire space between the trees, hoeing 
or plowing a strip five or six feet wide about the 
trees will be of value. The best results, however, 
are usually obtained by cultivating the whole area 
between the rows up until about the first of July, 
when the cultivating should be discontinued to 
allow the trees to mature properly for winter. 

Where a vigorous growth is not being made, 10 
or 12 shovelfuls of barnyard manure spread about 
the young trees, commencing a few inches 
away from the tree trunks, should be helpful. 
The application should be made early in the 
spring and worked into the soil by plowing 
and hoeing. 

If barnyard manure cannot be obtained, use 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, which 
may be applied in the spring at the rate of 
about one-half to one pound for trees one to 
three years old. For trees four to six years of 
age, one and one-half to two pounds may be 
used. These fertilizers should be sown broad- 
east in a circle around the trees on top of the 
soil about 10 inches away from the tree trunk. 
Since ammonium sulphate has a higher nitro- 
gen content, use about three-fourths of the 
amount suggested for nitrate of soda. As the 
trees grow larger, the amount of the fertilizers’: 
may be increased and should be applied to the Z 
soil under the spread of the branches and : 
between the rows. On soils lacking sufficient 
fertility to maintain a strong tree growth and 
profitable production, fertilization and cultiva- 
tion are generally required every year. 





Spraying and Pruning Young Trees 


The foliage of young peach trees is not 
likely to suffer seriously from injury by dis- 
eases and insects that may be combated dur- 
ing the spring and summer. Summer sprays 
are therefore generally needed until the trees 
come into bearing and it is necessary to pro- 
tect the fruit. Practically all young orchards 
are affected by San Jose scale and peach leaf 
curl. When this insect and fungous disease 
are present, a dormant spray should be made 
almost every year, applying it any time after 
the leaves drop in the fall and before any 
growth starts in the spring. 

Pruning after planting generally consists 
of thinning out during the dormant season each 
year the branches which become too thick and 
heading back rangy branches. Some corrective 
pruning will be necessary in order to train and 
develop a well-balanced modified leader tree. The 
pruning for the first two or three years after 
planting should not be severe, as heavy pruning is 
likely to delay the trees coming into profitable 
bearing and have a dwarfing effect on them. The 
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main problem in pruning young trees is to extend 


their framework and bearing surface. 


Stronger 


scaffold branches and more bearing surface may 
be procured by training the young trees to the 














A young peach tree after — and judicious thinning. 


TU 


modified leader system suggested for apple trees. 


It is 


important 


in pruning and training young 


trees that they be headed low and that the fruit- 
ing wood be kept near the ground in order that 
picking, spraying, and pruning operations may be 


facilitated. 


Low 


spreading trees are generally 


An orchard of old peach trees showing a vigorous profitable 
new growth, as the result of being cut back, during a “no 


grop” 


year, 


to one and two-year wood. 





Cf he (are of the (Yommercial Peach ©rchard - 


In This Article, the Second of Three on Peach Culture, the 
Routine Work Is Planned, Covering the Operations of Soil 
Management, Pruning, Thinning, Protection from Rodents, 
and Harvesting and Grading the Peach Crop. 


the most profitable as to yield. 


To prevent rabbits from gnawing the 
trunks of the young fruit trees, wrap 


the base of the tree trunks from the 


ground to a height of about 18 to 20 inches, or the 
space between the ground and the lowest branches. 
Where the branches are less than 18 inches above 
the soil, the wrappers should include both trunk 
and branches to a height of about 18 to 20 inches. 
Various kinds of wrapping material may be used. 
Some of the most common are one-inch mesh poul- 
try wire, galvanized window screen wire, galvan- 
ized wire netting having three or four meshes to 
the inch, old newspapers, gunny sacks torn in 

strips six to eight inches wide, and cornstalks. 


arivnsg Wood veneer wrappers, patented wire wrap- 


pers, tarred paper and building paper may be 
bought and used. Trees are seldom attacked 
after they reach the age of four or five years. 

Trash, litter, dead grass and weeds which 
may form a harbor for the meadow mouse 
should be kept away from the tree trunks. 
Where cultivation cannot be practiced on ac- 
count of soil washing or for other reasons, 
hoeing a strip a few feet wide around the tree 
trunks to keep the space clear will help ma- 
terially in preventing injury. 





Pruning Bearing Trees 


The amount and kind of pruning will depend 
largely on regularity of bearing. The total 
growth will be less where annual crops occur, 
and less pruning will, as a rule, be needed. 
Pruning suggestions may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows, where low winter temperatures 
and spring freezes are likely to occur: First, 
during bloom or after when danger of late 
frost is apt to be over, the trees should be 
pruned moderately, thinning out the branches 
throughout the tree sufficiently to admit sun- 
light and heading back the most vigorous new 
wood to a distance of about one-quarter to one- 
third of its length. Second, if the bloom is 
heavy, the pruning may be more severe, the 
thinning out greater and the heading back 
more general. Third, if the bloom is very 
light, in order to procure a crop, very little 
pruning should be given. Fourth, when there 
is no bloom as a result of low temperatures 
during the winter or for other reasons, the 
branches of the tree may be cut back to two- 
year-old wood. This will cause the trees to 
produce fruiting wood near the main trunk 
close to the ground. <A vigorous growth of 
new fruiting wood should be produced for the next 
year. The height of the tree will also be lowered. 

A combination of light winter heading and thin- 
ning done either at the same time as the heading 
or postponed until early in the summer, permits 
regulation of the size and shape of the tree and 
at the same time insures an open tree that allows 
sunlight to penetrate to the center, where it aids 
not only in the development of [To Page 27] 











Protecting Young Trees from Rodents 
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who visited our first season’s 

dusting experiments at Vincent, 
in southeastern Ohio, not only were 
intensely interested in but deeply 
impressed by what they saw. Indeed, 
this initial season’s results were so 
favorable to dusting as compared with 
spraying, that there immediately 
arose a widespread demand for sim- 
ilar field work to be established in 
various parts of Ohio. However, 
funds from which to purchase addi- 
tional dusting machinery and ma- 
terials were not available. 

Our department’s one dusting ma- 
chine was transferred to the South- 
eastern Test Farm, at Carpenter, 
where conditions were considered 
favorable for establishment of dust- 


4 es MANY apple growers of Ohio 
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The Results of Spraying and Dusting Experiments During the 
Past Season, when the Prevalence of Scab Fungus Put All 
Control Programs to the Acid Test. 
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PART II 


ing work on a small scale, to be con- 
tinued for a period of years. Ar- 
rangements were also made for dust- 
ing experiments in the large orchard 
at the “Tom Corwin Farm” in Jack- 
son county—the power dusting ma- 
chine being furnished by W. W. 
Ellenwood, superintendent as well as 
joint owner of the property. A third 





These Things You’ll Find 
in Speed Wagons— 


Speed—the 6-cylinder acceleration, the power 
to keep up a faster pace hour after hour, for 
transporting your perishable goods to market 
more quickly, and without risk of breakdown. 


Safety and Riding Ease—to protect your prod- 
ucts in transit. The 4-wheel internal hydraulic 
brakes of the new Speed Wagons are the best 
that modern engineering has produced. Speed 
Wagons are famous for their cradled riding 
smoothness. Chassis lubrication is automatic. 


Economy—because Speed Wagons last longer, 
give you greater mileage output, and furnish 
sizes and capacities that fit your needs exactly. 


Try out a new Speed Wagon—start it, step on it, 
stop it. A demonstration is yours for the asking. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Powered with 





4-wheel, internal 
expanding 
hydraulic brakes 


AGON 


G-cylinder motors 








dusting experiment was planned for 
the young orchard at the Belmont 
County Farm where a partially home- 
constructed dusting outfit of really 
high efficiency was available for use. 
A fourth dusting project—the most 
extensive of its kind so far under- 
taken in Ohio—was planned for in- 
auguration at Dale View Fruit Farm 
—the property of the author—in Lick- 
ing county, where a modern self- 
mixing dusting machine, abundant 
dusting materials, new spraying ma- 
chine, and spraying chemicals, and 
all necessary man and team service 
were available without cost to the 
experiment station. 

The results of these rather exten- 
sive plans and preparations for be- 
ginning new projects in dusting in 
the year 1927, were not altogether 
successful or encouraging; for the 
severe freeze in late April left practi- 
cally no apples on the trees in our 
Meigs and Jackson county projects. 

In Belmont and Licking counties, 
perhaps 60 to 70 miles farther north, 
the apple trees were not quite in 
bloom when the freeze came, and the 
unopened fruit buds escaped injury. 
Upon these two dusting experiments, 
therefore, we concentrated our inter- 
est, work and study for the season 
of 1927. 
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progress again came through with 
generous crops of as .sound, clean, 
beautiful apples as we ever produced. 
The young orchard at the Belmont 
county experiment farm, embracing 
about 250 trees, yielded as its third 
consecutive crop over 500 bushels of 
Jonathans and Rome Beauty apples. 
The Jonathan, both dusted and 
sprayed, gave very nearly 100 per 
cent of fruit free from scab. This 
variety, it is true, is generally con- 
sidered as one not likely to be in- 
fected by scab, although, as a matter 
of fact, it is not by any means im- 
mune from this trouble. So far as in- 
festation by insects was concerned, 
at the Belmont farm, the dusted 
plots of Jonathan gave an average of 
81.6 per cent absolutely free from 
any evidence of injury by plum cur- 
culio and codling worms, with an ad- 
ditional 8.8 per cent of fruit showing 
very slight defects from this cause, 
or a total of 90.4 per cent commercial- 
ly free from insect injury. The sprayed 
plot gave 83.4 per cent wholly free 
from insect injury, with an additional 
3.6 per cent of very slight defects 
from this cause, or a total of 87 pei 
cent commercially free from insect 
markings. On the other hand, the 
undusted, unsprayed or “check” trees 
of Jonathans produced no apples that 
were free from insect infestation, and 
only 13.9 per cent of which were elig- 
ible, because of slight defects, to a 
commercial grade. 


Rome Beauty plots at the Belmont 
farm, receiving dust treatments of 
from 80 to 90 per cent of superfine 
sulphur in the pre-bloom applications 
and not less than 45 per cent of sul- 
phur for the after-bloom treatments, 
gave an average of 94.9 per cent of 

fruit entirely free 
from scab, and an 





Experiments Put 
to Severe Test 


The past season, 
indeed, was gener- 
ally considered as 
one in which apple 


scab was more 
prevalent, destruc- 
tive and difficult 


to control than it 
had been for many 
years. Many or- 
chard owners who 
sprayed with their 
usual formulas, 
practically lost 
their crops of ap- 
ples—especially of 
those varieties 
most susceptible to 
scab infection. A 
number of more or 
less well sprayed 
orchards of Rome 
Beauty coming 
under my observa- 
tion, were so full 
of scab that the 
foliage had nearly 
or quite disap- 
peared from the 
trees at the time 
of apple harvest; 
and the fruit, much 
dwarfed in_ size 
by Icss of foliage from the trees in 
summer and early autumn and ter- 
ribly blemished and disfigured by both 
primary and secondary scab infec- 
tions, was hardly worth picking. 
However, in spite of this almost 
country-wide and seriously destruc- 
tive prevalence of apple scab, and of 
plum curculio and codling moth as 
well, the orchards in which our dust- 
ing and spraying experiments were in 





A new duster brought out in Ohio that 
is attracting much attention on account 
of its efficiency. 


additional 3.8 per 
cent of fruit so 
slightly scabbed 
that it was eligible 
to the first grade, 
making a total oi 
98.7 per cent com 
merically sound 
Romes from the 
dusted plots. The 
sprayed plot of 
Romes gave 94.7 
per cent of fruit 
entirely free from 
scab, and an addi- 
tional 5.2 per cent 
very slighly mark- 
ed by this disease, 
or a total of 99.% 
per cent comme'- 
cially sound. This 
means that there 
was a difference oi 
only 1.2 per cent o! 
high grade fruit in 
favor of the spra} 
ing as compared 
with dusting. But 
how about the un- 
treated or check 
plot of Romes? In 
this there was but 
1.2 per cent of fruit 
wholly free from 
scab, and only 31.9 
per cent of the product that was so 
slightly injured by this disease as to 
make it eligible to the commercially 
sound grade. 

Eight applications of dust were 
given in the Belmont orchard, as fol- 
lows: (1) Pre-pink; (2) pink; (3) 
calyx; (4) one week after bloom; (5) 
two weeks after bloom; (6) three 
weeks after bloom; (7) 10 weeks 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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She Noticed 
a Suspicious Light 


0 An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph — 
Company 








hie) 
One night a farmer’s wife liv- 
ing near Elmer, New Jersey, : 
noticed a suspicious light near fl 
her home. She suspected “th 
chicken thieves. Going to her 
telephone, she called the oper- 
ator at Elmer. The operator N 
notified a number of people at- ‘ 
tending a grange mecting there. Y 
A constable and posse went at 
once to the farm and caught the 
thief. He had nearly 3000 stolen 
chickens penned up near his 
place of residence. He was con- 
victed and sent to prison. 

The telephone serves the 
farmer in a thousand emer- 
gencies. Runs errands to town. 
Finds out when and where to 
sell at the best price. Brings 
the doctor in case of accident 
or sickness. Reaches the homes 
of relatives and friends. Pays 
for itself in money and con- 
venience many times over. 
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The modern farm home has a 
telephone. Y q ie 
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Inform Yourself About Home Conveniences 


Do you follow the splendid plan of adding some Home Convenience every 
year? Unless you do, you are not giving yourself and your family the con- 
tinually improved standard of living to which they and you are entitled. 


Read over the list of Home Conveniences below. Check the ones in 
which you might be interested now. We will forward your inquiry to a few 
reliable manufacturers who will be glad to send you Descriptive Literature 
and prices, without obligation except that you will give serious consideration 
to the literature received. 


Check the items. Write your name and address very plainly and send 


this coupon to: 


Buyers’ Service Bureau, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the subjects checked below: 


0D Electric Lighting Plant, [ Carbide Gas Plant, —[ Gasoline Lamps, ([ Vapor Stove, 
(CO Warm Air Furnace, [ Hot Water or 2 Steam Heating System, [J Bathroom Equip- 
ment, [) Fressure Water System, 2 Septic Tank Sewage System, [J Vacuum Cleaner, 
(C Power Washing Machine, [ Radio, ( Piano, ( Phonograph. (j Furniture, 0 Floor 


Coverings, D Paint, (1 Varnish, [D Cold Water Paints. 
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C fruit Charm cH eekeeping | 


By HARLEY F. WILSON 








The Honey Crop 
HEN ONE has carried the bees 
safely through the winter and 
has given them every possible atten- 
tion during the spring period, the sea- 
son can be successful only when a 
good surplus crop of honey is secured. 

Good management is just as neces- 
sary during the honey flow as at any 
other period of the year. Nearly 
every experienced beekeeper has a 
particular system of his own in which 
he has little manipulations not used 
by the beginner. However, the basic 
principles of securing a maximum sur- 
plus crop are the same in every Case. 

First, one must secure a large num- 
ber of bees for each colony and pre- 
vent these bees from leaving in a 
swarm just previous to or during the 
gathering of the crop. If the bee- 
keeper has been successful during the 
spring period, he should have from 
15 to 20 pounds of bees, either in one 
large hive body or in two standard 
hive bodies. If in jumbo bodies, it is 
then necessary to add only the supers 
on top of the hive, and there should 
be at least three of these added to the 
colony just as the honey flow is 
beginning. 

If the bees are in two standard 10- 
frame hive bodies, the two hive bodies 
should be separated, and this will 
necessarily mean that there must be a 
separation of the brood. The common 
practice in vogue at the present time 
is to leave the unsealed brood in the 
lower hive body and place the sealed 
brood in the upper hive body. After 
shifting the frames, the upper hive 
body should be set to one side and a 
queen excluder placed on top of the 


cells at the time the manipulation is 
made. 

It is quite likely that the bees will 
fill the top chamber completely before 
the two regular extracting supers are 
filled. The upper section of the brood 
chamber, when filled and capped, 
should be put aside in the storehouse 
for the purpose of providing stores 
for the bees in the fall, winter and 
spring. And, if the beekeeper wishes 
to be really successful, he will adopt 
the practice of not figuring this as 
surplus crop, but will take for his 
surplus only that portion produced in 
the regular extracting supers. 

The bees should be examined from 
time to time during the honey flow 
and if there are not at least one- 
half dozen frames in which no honey 
has been placed, extra supers should 
be added until near the end of the 
honey flow. 

Every beekeeper will soon gain the 
experience whereby he will be able to 
distinguish the coming of the end of 
the flow. And, even though he does 
not, it is better to have too much 
room than not enough. Do not remove 
unsealed honey until it is thoroughly 
ripe. 





A Unique Honey House 


HE ACCOMPANYING photograph 

shows one of several bee houses 
owned and operated by F. J. Mongin 
of Green Bay, Wis. The house is 
built in the shape of a hexagon, and 
will accommodate 28 colonies. There 
is ample space inside for manipulating 
the bees and tiering up the supers. 
In addition, there is room at the cen- 
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lower hive body which contains the 
queen. On top of the excluder, place 
two extracting supers with the second 
story of brood on top of them. This 
will immediately provide an abundance 
of storage room and will at the 
same time prevent that crowding of 
the bees which has a tendency to 
develop swarming. 

Some beekeepers practice a varia- 
tion of this method by placing one 
frame of brood in each of the two 
extracting supers, one above the other, 
so that there is a complete connection 
of brood between the bottom and the 
top sections of the brood chamber. 
There will undoubtedly be some queen 
cells started in the upper section of 
the brood chamber, but this is not a 
serious matter, and if the beekeeper 
desires, he may cut out the queen 
cells a week after this manipulation 
has been started. The brood in the 
top story will continue to hatch out 
over a period of 21 days for workers 
and a period of 24.days for drones, if 
eggs are present in worker and drone 








ter of the house for extraction and 
storage of honey. 

Mr. Mongin uses long-idea hives 
each one containing 20 Langstroth 
frames. Two Langstroth 10 frame 
hive bodies, resting side by side, are 
used as supers. 

Such a building is cheap, saves la- 
bor, and affords an opportunity of 
working with the bees on rainy days. 





Starting Bees from Nuclei 
HERE ARE many amateur bee- 
keepers making a start each year, 

and naturally the first question they 
will ask is, “How and where can we 
secure bees?” 

Probably the easiest method would 
be to buy package bees from southern 
breeders. The bees come in packages 
containing one, two, three, or four 
pounds, with queen, and these can be 
made to arrive at the most advan- 
tageous time in the spring, which is 
about May 1. In the northern United 
States, after the start has been made, 
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“the next question is how to enlarge 


the apiary without buying more bees. 

The process is simple and is easily 
accomplished. With careful attention 
to simple details, the beekeeper should 
be able to double the size of his apiary 
in any one year, without much loss of 
surplus crop on the original colonies. 
The best method is to start at the 
time when the brood is being shifted 
at the beginning of the honey flow. 
Three frames of hatching brood with 
a well developed queen cell or with a 
queen from the original colony will 
develop into a strong colony by the 
beginning of the winter period, pro- 
vided they have sufficient stores for 
rearing brood. 

In starting the nuclei, prepare a 
single story hive containing 10 brood 
combs or full sheets of foundation. 
When separating the brood in the two 
sections of the brood chamber of the 
original hive, remove three combs 
from the new hive and replace them 
with three frames of brood taken from 
the old hive. The frames taken from 
the new hive can be inserted in place 
of the frames of brood in the old hive. 
If sufficient nectar is coming in from 
the fields, the bees will need prac- 
tically no further attention until after 
the honey flow. If sufficient nectar is 
not available immediately, the newly 
started nuclei should be given a good 
supply of sugar syrup. In the fall, the 
nuclei should be supplied with suffi- 
cient stores to keep them rearing 
brood until late in the fall, and also 
to provide for the winter. 

If the beekeeper wishes to do so, 
he may send for queens so that they 
arrive just at the beginning of the 
honey flow, and if all queen cells are 
destroyed, it will be a simple matter 
to introduce a queen into each nuclei. 
If the beekeeper does not wish to buy 
queens, they may be reared, either in 
the nuclei or in the old colony. In 
this case, it is probably best to put the 
old queen in the nuclei, allowing the 
original colony to attend to the queen 
rearing. If the old colony is allowed 
to rear the queen, it is absolutely 
necessary that an abundance of room 
be maintained in each colony, or 
there will be some danger of a swarm 
leaving with the virgin queen. 





Importance of Good Frames 


ODERN beekeeping methods de- 

mand a complete elimination of 
poor combs, both for brood-rearing and 
honey storage. Poor combs in the 
brood chamber are costly. For many 
years, the manufacturers of comb foun- 
dation have been trying to develop 
foundation that would not sag and on 
which the cells will keep the original 
shape as built out by the bees. It is 
just as easy to have first-class combs 
as it is to have poor ones, but the bee- 
keeper must learn to follow out a 
process of elimination every year that 
will keep the number of poor combs 
down to a minimum. Full sheets of 
foundation should always be used as 
Starters. Although comb foundation 
has now been devised which does not 
require cross-wiring, one or two cross 
wires will be found desirable, to pre- 
vent possible dropping out or break- 
ing of the combs during extracting. A 
good comb is one that is built clear to 
the side and bottom bars. Combs not 
fairly attached at the bottom are 
bound to sag. As the comb sags, the 
cells at the top of the comb become 
distorted, and the bees ‘will not use 
them for brood- rearing. The space in 
the brood-rearing chamber will, there- 
fore, be. greatly diminished. Under 
these conditions, no colony can carry 
On brood-rearing to the maximum 
Point. Also, great care should be 
taken to reduce the number of drone 
cells in the brood chamber to a mini- 
mum of not more than 200 or 300 cells 
Per frame, otherwise there will be a 
Sreat deal of energy and honey wasted 
in the rearing of unnecessary drones. 
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“When Shall J Spray for (Codling <NCoth: > 


‘THE APPLE-DESTROYING codling 

Fon has long been considered a 
pest of settled habits which worked 
with deadly efficiency on a _ routine 
schedule that could be counted upon 
with as much certainty as the average 
railway time table. And if a season 
passed when serious damage was 
caused by the moth in spite of heavy 
and regular spray applications, the 
apple grower merely sighed and 
blamed his spraying method or the 
arsenical poisons used and hoped for 
the best when another season rolled 
around. 

But finally one or two experiment 
stations began to get curious and asked 
themselves a few questions. Why does 
spraying prevent codling moth dam- 
age some years and not others? Is 
the life of the moth lived in a regular 
cycle? Does the trouble lie in weak 
and inferior arsenicals? Do we really 
know when the moth emerges and does 
its damage? 


And in the last question lay the an- 
swer. After two years of heavy dam- 
age from the codling moth, the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station set about 
establishing breeding cages to de- 
termine what part the irregularities in 
the development of the pest might play 
in the epidemic. Last year most 
of the apple blossoms were off the trees 
by April 25, and the calyx spray was 
completed before the last of the month. 
Under normal conditions, the grower 
would have expected moths on the 
wings by the first days of May and the 
cover spray for young worms would 
have been completed before May 10. 
Where a second spray was applied, it 
would have been completed by May 20, 
completing the spray program for the 
majority of apple growers. 

But what really happened, showing 
that the codling moth is evidently off 
its normal cycle, was this: The first 
moth at the Columbia station emerged 
May 21 and the peak was reached June 


4, with the first entrance of worms of 
importance occurring on June 12. Thus 
growers without breeding cage records 
would have completed their spraying 
for first-brood worms before the moth 
emerged and three weeks before the 
worms began to enter the fruit in any 
number, practically nullifying the ef- 
fect of the sprays which were applied 
at the usual specified time. 

Apple growers will insure themselves 
against probable loss from wormy fruit 
during the coming season if they will 
keep in close touch with their state 
experiment stations to determine the 
actual date of codling moth emergence. 
Where it is not practical or convenient 
to keep in touch with the station, the 
grower can establish breeding cages 
in his own orchard and determine the 
proper time to spray. When the moth 
emergence date is actually known, the 
regular series of high pressure sprays 
applied at the customary intervals will 
insure a crop of worm-free apples. 








He Plows a Surprising Acreage... 
Controls Abundant Power at the Belt 

















His biCeecictliaeliiy | is a 15-30 om 


HIS man has not made the mistake of under- 
powering. He rides big-capacity power and he 
farms and profits in proportion. In these days of 
big machines, broad operations, high labor costs, 
and changing needs, he has wisely gone all the 
way in his power investment. He owns the big 


McCormick-Deering—the 15-30. 


The extra power of the 15-30 (50 or 100 per cent 
more power at your command than with the usual 
2-plow tractor) will give you extra advantages ona 
score of jobs the year around. Remember, it is a 
triple-power tractor, with power delivery through 
the drawbar, belt, and power take-off. Take the big 
job of plowing—the 15-30 McCormick-Deering will 
turn your fields at surprising speed. Three furrows 
and up, per round, depending on soil and depth. 
That labor-saving speed goes for all field opera- 
tions—tillage, grain and corn harvesting, etc. 

Then, in the operation of belt machines, nothing 
can equal the abundant smooth flow of power fur- 
mished by the 15-30 McCormick-Deering. Generous 
capacity for the Jarger threshers, ensilage cutters, 
shellers, grinders, etc. Remember that in this 


tractor you will own the modern 4-cylinder 
power plant for which McCormick-Deering is fa- 

* mous. That means vibration cut down, smooth and 
even belt operation, and long life for both tractor 
and machines. Governor-control, too, works on 
your side every minute. No chains needed in 
power transmission, all shafts in true alignment, 
gears always in full mesh. 

The 15-30 McCormick-Deering puts more power, 
more accomplishment, in one man’s control. It is 
built for many years of economical operation. It is 
ready for your peak 
loads, for new ma- 
chines you will buy 
inthe future,and for 3 
the greater acreage | 
you may want to 
farm. See the 15-30 
McCormick-Deer- 
ing at the dealer’s 
store. He also can 





Farmall and 4-Row Cultivator 
This 1. d d 
show you the 10-20 for eee eee erect tes fon bele 


icke .. work,etc. Many farmers own a Farmall 
McCormick-Deer and also a 15-30 for the heavier drawbar 


ing and the Farmall. and belt work. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvESTER CoMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


Chicago, fil. 
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Prepare NOW for the Fruit Harvest 


MORE MONEY from your fruit can be secured in two ways: ] 
Saving Time and Labor by the use of labor-saving equipment in harvesting 
and packing; and (2) by marketing your fruit in the Most Attractive style and 


In most cases the economy in time and labor will pay for labor-saving 
equipment in a single season—and leave an extra profit. 


ATTRACTIVELY GRADED AND PACKAGED FRUIT ALWAYS 


PAYS AN EXTRA PROFIT. 


Let us put you in touch with manufacturers of the following lines, who 
make a business of increasing fruit growers’ profits. 

Check the items upon which you wish information. 
gation except to give serious consideration.) Send it TODAY to 


BUYERS’ SERVICE, BUREAU, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


() Berry Boxes, [ Bushel Baskets, [J Less-than Bushel Baskets, [j Boxes, [Jj Fiber 


Cartons, 1 Special Packages for » O Orchard Ladders, [F) Pick-up 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eer 


O Fruit Picking Devices, [ Picking Sacks, Picking Shears, 
OOCherry Pickers, ( Fruit Grading and Sizing Machines, [ Fruit Cleaners, 0 Box 
Presses, [) Barrel Presses, [] Basket Facers, [J Barrel Facers, [] Basket or Barrel 


Liners, [J] Oiled Paper Wraps, [J Lithographed Labels, (J Insulating Material for Cold 
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ROWERS of apples and citrus 

fruit are looking back over the 
1927-28 season with considerable sat- 
isfaction. Lighter crops were of finan- 
cial benefit to many, though the grow- 
er who had practically no fruit doubt- 
less suffered financially. Prospects 
for the coming season are receiving 
attention, and various plans are un- 
er way for improved marketing and 
distribution of the expected heavy 
crops. Strawberries hold the center 
of the stage during the next two 
months. The berry crop generally is 
in good condition; shipments are ex- 
pected to show heavy volume, and 
prices may range somewhat below 
those of 1927. 


Active Strawberry Season 


Shipments of strawberries were rap- 
idly increasing during the latter part 
of April, though total volume was 
not equal to that of a year ago be- 
cause of the later season. May usually 
is the month of heaviest berry ship- 
ments. Ordinarily, at least 7000 cars 
move during May, and last season 
almost 10,000 cars were rolled to city 
markets that month. In a normal sea- 
son, the June output totals 4000 or 
5000 cars. Most markets also report 
lowest average prices of the’ season 
during June, when the carlot supply 
is augmented by liberal receipts of 
home-grown berries. Usually, there is 
a fairly prominent peak of carlot ship- 
ments about mid-May, when Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Virginia are active. 
This is followed by a slight decrease, 
and then a second and greater peak 
occurs about June 1, when shipments 
from Missouri, Maryland and Delaware 
are heavy. By the end of June, the 
active season is nearly finished, and 
only the light supplies of late berries 
remain to be marketed. Most of the 
late crop is hauled to nearby con- 
suming centers. 

Distribution of strawberries by mo- 
tor truck is becoming increasingly 
important. A considerable portion of 
the southwestern Michigan crop is 
hauled to Chicago and other markets. 
North Carolina berries have been 
trucked to distant cities north of that 
producing section, and more than one- 
fourth of the crop on the peninsula 
of Virginia, Maryland and Delaware 
moves out by motor vehicle. Markets 
like Philadelphia, Newark and New 
York receive hundreds of carloads by 
truck from the Eastern Shore section. 
In 1926, this peninsula forwarded 1140 
carloads of strawberries by truck, in 
addition to 2600 straight cars by rail, 
200 carloads in less than carlot ex- 
press shipments, and 155 carloads by 
boat. Fruit hauled by truck usually 
arrives in good condition, as the crates 
are subject to less handling than by, 
rail or boat transportation. 


Production Increasing 


Following the big crop of 318,000,- 
000 quarts of strawberries in 1924, pro- 
duction the next season was reduced 
by nearly 30 per cent. In 1926, how- 
ever, the outturn had again increased 
to 278,000,000 quarts, and last year 
342,000,000 quarts were grown in the 
commercial strawberry areas. This 
high total was caused partly by unus- 
ually high yields in certain impor- 
tant states and was attained in spite 
of a spring freeze in the Ozarks and 
considerable damage from flood waters 
in the Mississippi Valley. Average 
yields per acre for the United States 


have ranged between 1575 quarts and 
1825 quarts during the last four years, 

Even in the earlier shipping sec. 
tions, production is uncertain because 
dependent on weather and similar fac- 
tors. Assuming favorable growing con- 
ditions in four early states (not in- 
cluding Florida), the indicated aver. 
age yield is above 1600 quarts, com- 
pared with 1010 last year. Yields in 
Louisiana may be double those of 
1927, and a crop of 37,000,000 quarts 
is in prospect in that state. Alabama 
may have 9,000,000, Texas 3,300,000, 
and Mississippi 1,800,000 quarts. <A 
possible total of 51,000,000 quarts in 
these four states would be almost 
twice their combined production of 
last season. Texas is becoming in- 
creasingly important as a strawberry 
state. Florida’s crop was about one- 
third lighter than in 1927. Prospective 
production in six second-early states 
is 105,500,000 quarts, or 10,500,000 
more than last year. 

Alabama berries started moving the 
first week of April. The Louisiana 
crop was coming along nicely, and 
some local operators are expecting to- 
tal shipments of 2500 cars, compared 
with 1660 last season. Prices on the 
Hammond f. o. b. auction opened at 
the high average of $5.50 per 24-pint 
crate, or nearly $4000 per carload. The 
market quickly declined, however, and 
by April 10 an average of $3.25 pre- 
vailed. Auction level this season has 
been continuously lower than a year 
ago. City dealers also were quoting 
moderate prices. 


Variation in Prices 


The average price per quart of 
strawberries on farms in 1924 was 14 
cents, varying from nine cents in Del- 
aware and Maryland to 27 cents in 
Florida and Louisiana. Under the 
lighter production in 1925, the aver- 
age farm price advanced to 18 cents 
per quart, but in 1926 it declined to 
17 cents and in 1927 to 15 cents a 
quart. In Oregon, where much of 
the crop is packed in barrels for man- 
ufacturing purposes, low price of 
eight cents was recorded in 1927. 
Highest prices last year were reported 
in Florida, California, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Growers in Florida aver- 
aged top price of 29 cents per quart. 
Total estimated farm value of the 
commercial strawberry crop in 1927 
was about $50,000,000, the heavier 
production compensating for the lower 
average price per quart. The rela- 
tively light crop of 229,000,000 quarts 
in 1925 was valued at only $40,000,000, 
even though the average price per 
quart was highest of the last four 
years. 

A special seven-paged summary ¢D- 
titled “Strawberries in 1928,” is now 
available from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
This was released on April 5, and 
combines a discussion of the season’s 
prospects with numerous statistical 
tables. 


Western Fruit Damaged 


Heavy rains and flood waters have 
taken their toll of fruit in California. 
As a result of the breaking of the 
dam in Santa Paula Valley, nearly 
1000 acres of orange trees and about 
100 acres of lemon trees were serious- 
ly damaged. Almost 300 acres of 
apricots also were included in the 
flooded area. Rains and strong winds 
in the Hayward and San Jose districts 
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caused much damage to the important 
apricot acreage. Some local esti- 
‘mates indicate fruit losses amounting 
to 50 or 60 per cent. Other deciduous 
fruits also must have suffered to some 
extent. In El Dorado county, it is re- 
ported that eight inches of rain fell 
during a six-day storm in late March, 
followed by snow in the upper levels. 

In the peach and apple regions of 
southeastern United States, crop pros- 
pects continued good. No damage 
from cold weather had been reported 
by early April. Large numbers of 
diseased or unproductive peach trees 
have been removed, particularly in the 
section south of Fort Valley, Ga., but 
the main crop probably will not be ma- 
terially affected. Citrus fruit condi- 
tions in Florida were variable. Se- 
vere storms had come close to the im- 
portant fruit belt of the Middle’ West. 
Peaches in northern Texas gave prom- 
ise of a good crop, following the very 
light production of last season. 


Florida Citrus Season 


Shipping movement of Florida cit- 
rus fruit was decreasing week by 
week, and only a few thousand car- 
loads remained to be marketed. Qual- 
ity was varying according to the 
bloom, and shipping-point prices tend- 
ed slightly downward after highest 
marks of the early part of the year. 
Last government reports from Orlando 
showed Marsh Seedless grapefruit 
ranging $4-4.25 per box, with Duncan 
variety 25 cents below Marsh Seed- 
less. Valencia oranges ruled $5-5.50. 
Movement of California oranges was 
quite heavy. 

The third direct boat shipment of 
Florida citrus fruit from Jacksonville 
to Liverpool, England, arrived in good 
condition on March 18, after a four- 
weeks’ voyage. The cargo consisted 
of 4600 boxes of. grapefruit and about 
1000 boxes of oranges. Most of the 
grapefruit was of excellent quality, 
but the cargo included too great a 
percentage of low grade fruit. The 
British market was strong, when this 
shipment arrived, and best Florida 
grapefruit sold at $6.80-$8 per box. 


Fresh Fruit Exports 


Exports og fresh fruit from the 
United States during 1927 were valued 
at $60,000,000, approximately $7,000, 
000 in excess of such exports in 1926 
and practically double the value of 
the foreign shipments during 1923, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. Heavier exports of oranges 
and grapefruit account for most of 
the 1927 increase, the value of orange 
shipments being $3,600,000 more than 
during 1926, while value of grapefruit 
exports increased by more than $1,- 
500,000. Apples constitute the princi- 
pal fresh-fruit exports, having a value 
of $30,000,000 in 1927, while oranges 
came next at $15,000,0C). Other ex- 
ports were: Pears, $5,300,000; grape- 
fruit, $3,300,000; grapes, $2,000,000; 
lemons, $1,500,000; berries, $1,100,- 
000; peaches, $777,000; pineapples, 
$221,000; and “other fresh fruits,” 
$1,900,000. Figures show an increase 
in oranges of 900,000 boxes;’ grape- 
fruit, 350,000 boxes; grapes, 4000 tons; 
berries, 2,300,000 pounds; and peaches, 
69,000 bushels. Boxed-apple exports 
decreased by 507,000, boxes and pears 
by 241,000 boxes. Exports of boxed 
apples in 1927 were 6,400,000 boxes, 
oo barréled apples were 3,042,000 bar- 
Tels, essi5 » * 

It is realized that export shipments 
of a product like apples do not pre- 
Sent an entirely true picture on a cal- 
endar-year basis. ‘The 1927 apple ex- 
Ports include part of the heavy 1926 
crop and part of the light 1927 crop. 
Total exports from United States and 
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end of March were about 2,000,000 
barrels and 5,000,000 boxes. This is 
about two-fiffhs as many .barrels and 
two-thirds as many boxes as were ex- 
ported from the two countries by the 
same time last year. 


Apple Season Waning 


Storage supplies of apples were fast 
diminishing. Much of the fruit—espe- 
cially eastern stock—is showing scald, 
and f. o. b. prices of Baldwins in west- 
ern New York declined slightly during 
recent weeks. City market prices were 
fairly well maintained at more than 
double the level of a year ago. Some 
slight advances occurred during the 
month. Western boxed apples were 


meeting a good demand at satisfactory 
prices. Holdings in the Pacific North- 
west are light.. Total apple shipments 
by early April were around 90,000 
cars, compared with 128,000 by April 1, 
1927, and possibly not more than 5000 
cars were yet to be shipped. Atten- 
tion is already being centered on crop 
prospects for 1928. 

Yellow varieties of American ap- 
ples were commanding high prices on 
the Liverpool, England, auction. Best 
Virginia stock averaged $12 per barrel, 
and Oregon Yellow Newtowns sold as 
high as $4 a box. New York Baldwins 
were bringing. $9 a barrel. Some of 
the western fruit was not in good con- 
dition. Fresh supplHes were arriving 
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actively from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. One recent report indicated 
650,000 cases due to arrive during 
April. The German apple market had 
improved, as European supplies de- 
creased. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


Movement of apples out of cold 
storage during March was not so 
heavy as the corresponding movement 
a year ago. Withdrawals of barrels 
were about two-thirds lighter and 
withdrawals of boxes one-fifth lighter 
than during March, 1927. Stocks -re- 
maining in commercial cold storage 
houses on April 1 were 502,000 barrels, 
4,882,000 boxes and 900,000 bushels. 
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2-Door Sedan , Body by Fisher 


howing to Greatest. Advantage 


where driving conditions are most trying 


Characteristic of the 
New Series Pontiac Six is 
the fact that its upstand- 
ing reliability and all- 
around mechanical qual- 
ity enable it to show to 
best advantage where 
driving conditions are most trying. 


On farms off the paved highways— 
in localities farthest removed from 
service stations—wherever a car 
must possess an abundance of 
stamina to provide dependable 
transportation ... that’s where the 
Pontiac Six is revealing its vast supe- 
riority over every other low-priced 


Six. 


The reasons are obvious. Developed 
originally on General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground, the Pontiac Six em- 


145 


2-DOOR SEDAN And 


tion, 


low-priced sixes, 


is far more impo 
greatest stamina 


bodied the ability to con- 
quer the most pitiless 
conditions of weather 
and roads before it was 
evenoffered tothepublic. 


since its introduc- 
it has been con- 


stantly improved mechanically until 
now it is not only the staunchest of 


but the most mod- 


ern in design as well. 


Living where driving conditions are 
more exacting than they are in the 
city and where unfailing reliability 


rtant, you want the 
and dependability 


your money will buy. If you’re pay- 


ing withina hundred dollars of $745, 
be sure to inspect and drive the New 
Series Pontiac Six. 


Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, ‘$775; Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door Sedan, $825 
Sport Landau Sedan, $875. Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices at factory. 


Delivered prices 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., 


PON 


PRODUCT OF 


Motors Time Payment Plan. 





clude minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the liberal General 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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(All Measures Level) 
APPLE SAUSAGE 


(Eight Portions) 

6 apples 14 teaspoon salt 

14 cup tapioca 1 pound pork sausage 

% cvp brown sugari pint boiling water 

Quarter 6 good sized apples. Place in 
a greased casserole. Mix tapioca and 
sugar and salt. Spread over apples. Prick 
sausage and scald with boiling water. 
Drain and place sausage over apples. 
Pour sausage water over all, cover and 





350 degrees 


moderate oven, 
Fahrenheit, 45 minutes, until apples are 
soft.—(Courtesy Minute Tapioca Com 
pany.) 


bake in 


APPLE 
1 cup brown sugar % cup butter or meat 
1% cups applesauce  drippinuys 
(sweetened) 2% cups flour 
1 level teaspoon i teaspoon each cin- 
soda namon, cloves and 
1 cup raisins nutmeg 
1 cup chopped nuts 1 level teaspoon bak- 
ing powder 
Cream sugar and_ shortening, add 
spices, add flour, soda and baking pow- 
der sifted together. Then add nuts and 
raisins. Mix all very thoroughly together. 
Lastly add the apple sauce. Be careful 
to have a stiff batter. Bake in a loaf in 
a slow oven. This cake may be warmed 
and used as a pudding with hard sauce. 
—(Courtesy Calumet Baking Powder 
Company.) 


FRUIT BAVARIAN CREAM 
(Six Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful 1 tablespoonful lemon 
gelatine juice 
‘4, cup cold water 16 cup sugar 
1 cup fruit juice and 11 cups heavy cream, 
pulp beaten until stiff 
Salt 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes, 








and dissolve by standing cup containing 
mixture in hot water. Strain into fruit 
juice mixed with lemon juice. Add sugar, 
and when sugar is dissolved set bowl 
containing mixture in pan of ice water 
and stir until mixture begins to thicken; 
then fold in cream. Turn into wet mold, 
and chill. Use canned pineapple, fresh 
or canned _ strawberries, raspberries, 


peaches or any preferred fruit.—(Cour- 
tesy Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, 
Inc.) 





The Arrangement of Flowers in Beds and Borders. 
More Recipes for Using Fruit. Kitchen Comfort in 
Hot Weather for June. 


By Flazel Hursell 


ROM LETTERS received by this department it is evident 

that considerable interest is being taken in the fruit recipes 
taken from the literature of manufacturers of food products. 
This month we print another selection, and will publish others 
from time to time as space permits. In the June issue we plan 
to devote a good deal of this page to the 
important subject of “Kitchen Comfort Dur- 


eg whos * ing Hot Weather.” Everyone will agree 
Fs 2. C. with me, I believe, that there is no reason 
pie 9 : in the world why any woman, on a modern 
mitcnen fruit farm, should sizzle and roast over an 


old-fashioned wood or coal-burning range. 
Not with the wide variety of convenient oil and vapor ranges 
from which a selection can be made. The berry harvest is be- 
ginning,—it has begun in the South. During the next two 
months the strawberry money will be coming in. A cool, com- 
fortable kitchen will make its influence felt. Next month we 
will take a few representative oil and vapor ranges “apart,” 
consider their respective advantages, and each housekeeper will 
make her own choice of the range sho wants. And there are 
ways of getting what we want. 


AST month we discussed thrifty and profusely blooming an- 
./ nuals, touching on selection, offering a list of suggestions, 
and giving instructions for the planting of seeds in the seed 
beds. This month we are going to talk about the arrangement 
of plants when transplanting into the regular borders and beds, 
so as to achieve the best possible effect 
throughout the season. In order to accom- 
: plish this, we are compelled to plan our 
cae Tipe ; arrangements on paper in advance, taking 
ray into careful consideration the following six 
, points: (1) Size and shape of flower bed or 

beds; (2) height to which plants grow, and 
general shape of plants (whether creeping or upright); (3) 
usual period of bloom; (4) color and size of flowers; (5) whether 
plants do best by themselves or in mixed beds; (6) whether 
plants like a shady or a sunny location. 

The size and shape of the flower beds is the determining fac- 
tor as to what to plant in the various beds and arrangements. 
For instance, a rock garden, which is very effective for a ter- 
raced or sloping lawn or as an ornamental planting to beautify 
the steps leading up to the house, requires for the most part low, 
creeping plants. Plants of this type include sweet alyssum, sand 
verbena, portulaca, ice plant, California poppies, pansies, violas, 
Iceland poppies, dwarf marigolds, annual dianthus or spice pinks, 
forget-me-nots, love-in-a-mist, and vincas or periwinkles. In very 
large rockeries, such plants as the petunia, trailing nasturtium, 
lupine, columbine, snapdragon, evening primrose, wall flower, 
.-annual phlox, salvia, scabiosa, godetia, and aster are appro- 
priate (Note.—We. have mentioned only annuals together with 
a few perennials in this connection. In reality, many bulbs and 
other types of plants may properly find a place in the rock 
garden.) 


OR oblong beds or “borders,” as they are called when planted 

with the dwelling or a fence or hedge as a background, a 
certain system is followed—the edge is outlined with a border 
of low, trailing plants of one kind and color, then one or more 
rows of small (12 to 15 inches tall) more or less upright plants 
of several types and colors with the types 
grouped and the groups alternating, then a 
row of medium height plants, some of them 
bushy and others more tree-like, and finally 
one or more rows of the very tall ones to 
form the background. For round beds, the 
arrangement is simple. The center of the bed 
is planted to tall flowers and the border is outlined with one or 
more rows of lower plants suitable in color for the particular 
bed. The same principle would apply to crescent shaped beds. 

We shall discuss points (2) and (3) together for the sake of 
convenience. We shall begin with border plants, those growing 
to a maximum height of seven or eight inches and producing the 
massed effect needed for borders. This group includes much 
the same plants as those in the first rock garden group men- 
tioned above, though some of them are more suitable for beds 
and borders than are others. 

Sweet alyssum is one of the best of the border plants—it 
grows fast, starts blooming early and flowers all summer. Its 
fragrant white blossoms make a showy, compact border about 
12 inches wide as it reaches its full growth, and it is very easily 
grown. Eschoscholtzia or California {To Next Page] 


Suitability 
of Plants as 
to Height 
and Color 
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ruit Recipes | 


(All Measures Level) 


FRUIT COMPOTE 
(Six Servings) 








l package strawberry 114 cups mixed 
or cherry gelatine stewed or canned 
lecup boiling water fruit (peaches, 


leup stewed or 
canned fruit juices 


pears, prunes, ap- 
ricots or any com- 
bination desired) 
Dissolve strawberry or cherry gelatine 
in boiling water; add fruit juice. Cool: 
when it begins to thicken slightly, add 





ee aceon) 


fruit cut into pieces. Mold in large or in- 
dividual molds. Chill until very firm. If 
large mold is used, the whole fruits, 
stoned, make a very attractive dish. 
Raisins instead of prunes make a good 
combination with the other fruits. 
(Courtesy Royal Gelatine Company.) 


PEACH DESSERT 

1 package strawber-— 1 cup cold water 

ry gelatine 1 can halved peaches 

1 cup boiling water 

Dissolve gelatine in boiling water; add 
cold water. Chill. Drain syrup from 
peaches. Place peaches with cut side 
down in muffin pans or in individual 
molds and pour over each the _ gela- 
tine mixture to just cover the peaches. 
Chill until firm. When ready to serve 
turn out on plate; fill hollow of each 
peach with whipped cream.—(Courtesy 
Royal Baking Powder Company.) 


PEARS AU GRATIN 
Either canned or fresh peaches or 
pears may be used. Fresh fruit should 
be cooked in water until tender. Drain 
6 halves of pears and roll them in rolled 
corn flake crumbs. Place in a pan and 
dot with pieces of butter. Bake in hot 





oven until the crumbs are brown. Serv 
with the following sauce: 


SAUCE 


Melt 1 tablespoon of butter, add 1 
tablespoon of flour and 1 cup of syrup. 
Bring to boiling point, add 3 tablespoons 
chopped preserved ginger and. 3 table- 
spoons syrup from preserved ginger. 
Syrup used in this recipe is that from 
the canned fruit or the water in which 
fresh fruit has been cooked. In the lat- 
ter case, add sugar to taste.—(Courtesy 
The Kellogg Company.) 
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poppy also makes a fine looking low 
porder. It may be had in yellow, in 
pastel colors, or in mixed colors. It 
is easily grown, has pretty foliage as 
well as blossoms, and blooms con- 
tinuously from June until frost. Seed 
must be sown where the plants are 
to remain. 

Forget-me-nots make beautiful bor- 
ders, but they cannot be depended on 
to bloom throughout the entire sea- 
son as can those mentioned above, 
though they will serve quite well. 

Portulacas come in many wonder- 
ful “coppery” and rose colors, with 
the blossoms similar in shape and size 
to wild roses. Their chief disad- 
yautage is that the seeds do not al- 
ways germinate readily, and that a 
quantity of seed must be planted in 
order to achieve a showy border. The 
seed should be sown where the plants 
are to remain. 

Pansies and violas (the latter a 
relative of the pansy) make charm- 
ing and showy borders, but in order 
to secure the largest, most velvety, 
and most delicate colored flowers, 
they should be grown in the shade or 
semi-shade. 

Dwarf marigolds faake good borders 
for the coarser flowers, such as can- 
nas, dahlias, chrysanthemums, and 
zinnias, but they are not usually so 
pretty for mixed beds of the daintier 
flowers. 

Next Herght Discussed 

Flowers coming in the next height 
group include the vinca or periwinkle, 
godetia, love-in-a-mist, annual sweet 
William, feverfew, cynoglossum, gilia, 
diascia, balsam, candytuft, and dwarf 
ageratum. Several types may be 
planted in alternating clumps of sev- 
eral plants of any one type. 

The vinca is a thrifty growing, at- 
tractively flowered annual and grows 
ina compact bush to a height of about 
15 inches. It blooms profusely dur- 
ing summer and fall. The _ seed 
should be sown where the plants are 
to remain and the plants thinned to 
six inches apart. The godetia or satin 
flower is much like the vinca in height 
and appearance, so a choice should be 
made between the two for any one 
bed or border. 

Love-in-a-mist is a dainty blue flower 
set in a misty head of foliage. If the 
seed is picked off as it forms, this 
plant will keep on blooming for sev- 
eral months. It is a quick growing an- 
hual, blooming in from eight to 10 
weeks after planting. The seed should 
be sown where the plants are to re- 
main, then thinned out or _ trans- 
Planted. It withstands considerable 
heat and drought. Annual sweet Wil- 
liam is much the same as the familiar 
perennial sweet William except that 
it blooms, reaches maturity and dies 
Within one season. 

Feverfew is our heritage from our 
grandmother’s garden. It is a low 
growing, many branched plant with 
each branch topped with a cluster of 
Small, pure white, fully double flow- 
ers. They do their best in a sunny 
location. They are suitable for beds, 
borders or cut flowers. Cynoglossum 
bears lovely blue forget-me-not-like 
flowers and blooms continuously from 
June until September. It likes a dry, 
Sunny location, and is rated as easy 


: of culture and quick to flower. 


Candytuft comes in several pastel 
colors. It is a smail, low growing 
bushy plant which bears neat clust- 
€rs of flowers in profusion during 
Cooler weather. The blooming sea- 
Son is not as long as for some others. 
It blooms in early summer. Balsam 
is another old-time favorite. It is an 
attractive, waxy looking, tree-type 
Plant, bearing masses of large, fluted 
Pastel-colored flowers. It is easily 
8rown from seed and when mature 
Should reach 1 height of two feet. It 
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comes with either single or double 
blossoms. After the plant reaches a 
height of 12 to 15 inches, the tip of 
the main stock should be nipped off 
so that it will branch out properly. 

Gilia is a free-flowering plant grow- 
ing 15 to 24 inches tall. It comes 
in blue and in white. Diascia is a dwarf 
plant, bearing spurred, rose-pink and 
rose-salmon flowers on spikes 12 to 
18 inches in height. 

Personally, the writer would not 
attempt a bed of mixed annuals with- 
out the thrifty growing, profusely 
flowering petunias as a massed effect 
throughout the center length of the 
bed. They begin flowering when the 
plants are quite small and continue to 


grow and bloom till after a hard frost. 

The next height group includes blue 
lace flower, stocks, giant snapdragons, 
zinnias, salvia, calliopsis, scabiosa, 
shirley poppies, lavatera, clarkia, 
larkspur, and cornflowers. Many of 
these are familiar to our readers, so 
only the unusual ones will be dis- 
cussed in detail. All range in height 
from two to three feet and could ap- 
propriately come in various clumps 
just back of the massed display of 
petunias. 


Background Plants Listed 


The very tall background border 
plants include cosmos,  nicotiana, 
amaranthus, spiderplant, and = cen- 
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taurea imperialis (thistle-like corn- 
flower). Castor bean plant may be 
included herewith, even though it is 
interesting only for its beautiful 
foliage. 

Cosmos now come in many beau- 
tiful colors and in several types of 
flowers, notably the double crested 
and ray-flowering, in addition to the 
ordinary flower. Their height aver- 
ages around six feet. Spider plant 
grows four to five feet tall if planted 
in a warm, sunny location. The col- 
ors are rose and white. Amaranthus 
is noted for its showy drooping foli- 
age, and for its bright flower heads. 
Nicotiana is a tall, fragrant-flowered 
tobacco plant. 








If you smoke 
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© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


—and that’s what made 
this cigarette famous— 
join the happy company 
of smokers who are get- 
ting complete enjoy- 


ment from smoking 


Camel 


Today, as for many years, Camels lead by 
billions and they keep right on growing 
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UR LITTLE years have only 52 
weeks, and at least five times 52 
have been set aside by various inter- 
ests for special observance. But when 
the President officially designated yet 


another week as 
American Forest 
One of Week, everyone 
Our Best with the good of the 
Weeks country at heart 
must have been 

pleased. 
Some American forests are the 


most superb in the world. It is terri- 
ble to think what risks these priceless 
treasures run through ruthless cutting 
or through sheer carelessness with 
fire. The latter danger is the more 
sweeping. Unless the gospel of pre- 
serving our woodlands has been suc- 
cessfully preached in your community, 
you have already this spring seen with 
vour own eyes much wanton destruc- 
tion of budding loveliness. 

The perfect growth of a single sea- 
son is far from all that is lost. Once 
a stand of timber is destroyed, it 
takes long to restore 
it under most favor- 
able circumstances. 


SL 


like our magnificent 


western redwoods, =: 





Topics and Problems Concerning the Home, Family 
and Neighborhood. The Social Side of Farm Life. 


(Conducted by “NCary Lee Adams 


Observations 
and omments 
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T)hen CJomen Remain C)omanly Know This 


HE ORCHARD WOMAN, as a rule, 

does more or less social work in 
her community but is seldom what is 
called “gainfully employed” outside of 
the home. She feels a sisterly inter- 
est, however, in that vast army of 
women who are earning in various 
industries their own living and often 
that of several others. 

The phrase “gainfully employed” 
does not always work out so well as 
it sounds. The stress is on the em- 
ployment rather than on the gain. 
Investigation shows that these women 
are frequently much underpaid. 

Their position is, however, being 
constantly bettered, and abuses are 


far more apt than the unmarried man 
to contribute her all to the family sup- 
port. Fathers and mothers almost 
invariably contribute their entire 
earnings to the family, but three out 
of every five daughters in industry do 
the same, while only one out of every 
three sons fails to retain a portion of 
his earnings for his own use. 

The girls. though earning lower 
wages, contribute practically the same 
amount of money as the boys. Itisa 
satisfaction to find a definite fact that 
points to the persistent unselfishness 
and love of home and family on the 
part of women. It fortifies us against 
the criticism we sometimes hear that 


T WAS a keen observer who said, 

“Many people are willing to be 
martyrs if necessary, but few are 
willing that their martyrdom should 
go unknown.” Many fine, good per- 
sons are not averse 
to advertising their 
good deeds. They 
act on the scriptural! 
injunction not to 
hide their light 
under a bushel, bu 
they forget not to let their right 
hand know what their left hand doeth. 

A gentle-voiced, madonna-fac ed 
woman once came to our neighbo) 
hood and quickly enchanted us. Sh: 
told us ,khow, in a great sorrow, sh 
had prayed for guidance, and her 
being in our midst was a direc: 
answer to that prayer. The angels 
had led her hither. 

But soon we found that our smal] 
efforts were poor in comparison t« 
hers, and we somehow began to wearv 
of well-doing. She was such an 
ardent dispenser of sweetness ani 

light. She did an 


You 


Lady? 





number of nic: 











which have taken : Gas 
thousands of years : 
to grow, no restora- 
tion is possible. 

Back of atl the sad- 
dening blight of 
beauty, there lies 
the utilitarian rea- 
son that land de- 
nuded of trees is ex- 
posed to loss of fer- 
tility and to devas- 
tating floods. “Every 
vear an average of 
80,000 fires scourge 
our woodlands, stead- 
ily undermining their 
vitality.” 

The terrible catas- 
trophes of such de- 
forested lands as 
China, and our own 
losses through fire 
and flood, seem to 
make little impres- 
sion. At this sea- 
son, literally millions 
of city people are 
planning motor tours 
and camping trips 
to the woods. The 
camper’s fire is an = draperies and 
ever-present menace. 

Women's organiza- 
tions could do much 
toward helping Uncle 
Sam to. save the 
forests. All campers 
must be taught to be 
both afraid and 
ashamed to show 
the least negligence in regard to fire. 
Setting fire to the woods and _ burn- 
ing-over land is a practice still preva- 
lent. The whole countryside is often 
thus defaced. Persistent education, 
added to proper legislation, is the only 
remedy. 








inches. 


= sides on 


most 
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st ad YOUR spoon in your right 
hand, Betty,” said a patient 
mother for the hundredth time to her 
left-handed four-year-old daughter. 
Betty transferred her spoon with a 
sigh, “Mother, I don’t see why Jesus 
didn’t put my right hand on my left 
arm and then I wouldn’t go wrong.” 





2 PILLOW CASES AND SCARF NO. 5073. 


Furnished in set only. 
Pillow cases 42 inches. Stamped 
and hemstitched on beautifvi linen fin- 
= ish, seamless tubing of fine count with 
= no filling. Scarf hemstitched on all four 
Lynchburg, 2% 
= fabric bleached a snowy white with a 
= fine linen finish. 

furnished with each piece. 

set of scarf and pillow cases, $1.50 post- 


CAM-FO-BAG. 


= The “Cam-fo-Bag” is for the protection 
= of all winter clothing, 


Therefore, every 
page will want to have this wonderful 
new Cam-fo-Bag, which will keep the 
enterprising 
blankets, draperies and woolens, as well 
as protect clothes and furs. Dust, damp- 
ness, and the fading that comes from 
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In the case of trees illow (Pas 3S, cart, 


lothes 











Searf 18 by 45 








good weighty 
Detailed working chart 
Price of the 


paid. dust, light, and 


blankets, furs, rain. 
woolens from moths. 


woman who reads this time. Has 


pered steel. 


moths away from ported by frame. 





too strong a summer sun are also kept 
away from the winter apparel by this 
moth-proof bag. For 
those who take to the highways in the 
touring season, it is very useful, as it 
can hang in the car and will protect 
one’s visiting costumes from the dust or 
Hangs on hook, or bar, or closet 
wall, and is sturdily made to last a life- 
double flap 
hooks and frame made of finest tem- 
Weight 
Index card in outside 
pocket provides for the listing of articles 
stored in bag. Price, postpaid to any ad- 
dress, 


fastener. The Stamped on finest 
muslin, light weight, 
of garments sup- 
instructions for 


terial furnished. Sent 


Embroidery Department, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 


7417 Luella Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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being weeded out so that upon the 
whole, their outlook is brighter than 
it was when they first invaded the 
ranks of almost every industry. 

For a long time, working women 
were regarded as having no home re- 
sponsibilities. A wage earner meant 
a man to most people. The women, 
they said, were merely seeking to in- 
crease their pin money, while hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers gave them 
substantial support. Today, the 
women too are known to be family 
wage earners. ° 

The point of especial interest is that 
the unmarried woman wage earner is 
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women have lost their lovelier quali- 
ties since they, perforce, entered the 
business world. 


ITTLE MARY was eating lamb 

chops when she threw a chill over 
the festive board with the question, 
“Daddy, do you ’spose this little lamb 
cried when the butcher killed him?” 
Daddy. suppressing a shudder, replied, 
“No, darling, I hope not. Anyhow, 
it’s all right if we use lamb for food.” 
“But Daddy, I think we have plenty 
of carrots and cabbage without eating 
little lambs.” 
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MUSLIN APRON NO. 5402. 
quality unbleached 


showing one of the latest designs. Full 
completing 
broidery designs are printed on the ma- 


address for 45 cents, 
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things. and naturally, 

place bein: 
every on 

knew about them. 

She gave the poo: 
little Johnson gir] 
dress to go to schoo! 
in. She sent th: 
needy Smiths a load 
of coal. At the com- 
munity picnic she let 
it be understood that 
she would be glad to 
pay for the dinner 
of anyone who 
couldn’t very well 
afford it. 

Being foolish); 
sensitive, none of us 
took advantage of! 
this open offer. But 
was that her fault 
She refused to take 
any credit for thes: 
lovely deeds becaus: 
they were simply th: 
answer to her dail) 
prayer when she 
asked. divine guid 
ance to some goo! 
deed for the day. 

One of the vei 
nicest things she di: 
was when she too 
little lame Johnn 
Jones, whose peo} 
had him on rous 
home-made crutch¢ 
and had him mea 
ured for a comfo 
able pair. She w: 
so interested she ju 
couldn’t help cont 
ing in a friend h« 
rewarded she h 
been by seeing the glow of delis 
on Johnny’s face. “But I count on} 
not to betray me should anyone hi 
pen to ask you where he got his n¢ 
crutches.” 

Well, no one had to tell becaus¢ 
it turned out. everyone had hear 
Little by little, in our unregeneral: 
way, we grew almost impatient ove’ 
these manifestations of Christian 
charity. Instead of running to me¢! 
her as formerly, there were peop'© 
(among them, I regret to say, sonie 
whom she had favored) who wou'd 
turn into another path when they s“«V 
her coming. 
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The improved valve in- 
head motor of the new Chevro- 
let has adjustable valve tappets— 
a feature which assures contin- 
aed motor efficiency and quiet- 
ness and prevents gradual loss of 
power and acceleration as the 


























by engineers whoare specialists—and has been proved 
by tens of thousands of miles of testing at the General 
Motors Proving Ground. 


Visit the salesroom of your Chevrolet dealer and make 











Crankcase Breathing System 


A ventilating system which clears the 
crankcase of vapors prior to condensation, 
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sihiahidh feature of Advanced | 

: ; : Genuine Duco Finishes ¥ 

world offering bodies by Fisherfamous A e D ® 1 er ger modele are Sniched - 
pore dang tedlncn egos maps po utomotive Vesi1 on. pone ole ny Bg ' 
bined hardwood and steel construction. does not check or crack and which keep j 
] its lustrous new car beauty indefiniet'y, * 2 } 

, Rugged, powerful and dependable—the Bigger and f . 4 
Better Chevrolet is designed and built to deliver the ij 

strenuous, day-after-day service that a motor car must y 

Adjustable give when used on the farm. 4 

alve ’ 

Tappets Every unit of this remarkable car has been developed 


























- r 
car is ‘ ° ° e inimi il dilutien, " 
je your own inspection of this sensational car. Note the wr, deena i 
oy . J sturdiness of its construction throughout—definite J } 
r + assurance of years of dependable service. Drive it— r . . 
and see how effortlessly it climbs the steepest hills— ; | | . | 
“Invar Strut’”’ how easily it steers and rides over the roughest roads. | {' 
Pistons Note how generously roomy it is—how smartly styled. . ; 
Constant PB wocosr yow or - { 
istons, ign: with two ’ ° * : ° , 
ee et in eek mccke Then you'll realize that here are quality in design, ae ea u 
che ogee vrolet motor quality in materials and quality in construction never : i 
7 a . . . ‘ 
more powerful. The costly before available at such amazing low prices. AC Oil Filter ; 
“invar struts” minimize ex- Th kcase oil that is circulated by the i 
pension and contraction. CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN self-priming pump is constantly forced 
pistons to assure quietness Division of General Motors Corporation —— _ poet on ye ey emene i 
and efficient operation. coastal ing the ae of ot moving parts x 
inside the motor. 
—— / The Touring $ The 4Door $ The Imperial $ \ 4 
4 or Roadster 495 Sedan ....+.. 675 Landau ...... 7 15 2g ‘~ 
The $ The Sport $ Utili ees q 
Condlis «+050. 585 — Cabrioier... 665 Uility Truck $495 
The $ All prices f. o. b. Flint, Light Deli i 
Coupe....... 5 95 Michigan (Chassis Only) $3 75 j 
Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices } 
They include the lowest handling and financing charges available 
Rugged One-Piece Rear Axle AC Air Cleaner 
A rear axle proved by millions of miles An AC Air Cleaner is another motor safe- 
of use, The differential nism and guard which removes dust and grit from 
side gears are securely mounted, while the the air drawn into the carburetor—-a mod- 
housing is the one-piece type fitted with ern feature which adds to car lifeand oper- 
an inspection plate for convenient, 4 ating efficiency by reducing internal wear. 
ss g J 
a > 
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t steering mechanism is fitted with ball 

Fearings ot, even at the front 
e knuckles. 








Gasoline Tank at Rear 
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Non-Locking Four- Wheel Brakes 





Motors engincers. They are non-locking, 
have an area of 189 sq. in. and are separate 
from the emergency brake. 








supply even on the steepest hills. The 
t 4 is protected by a heavy steel cross 





member and has a gasoline gauge. 
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Semi-Elliptic Shock 
Absorber Springs 


Ba 1 
The a Rooring “cmon opal with separate Emergency Brake All Chevrolet models have a safety gaso- Comfort and safety over all roads is as- 
ous pon Biae :- ypies indies with marvel- Chevrolet’s four-wheel brakes were de line tank at the rear and a vacuum fuel sured by Chevrolet’s semi-elliptic shock 
ease and nag’ worm loped in i with General system which assures positive gasoline absorber springs set parallel to the frame. 
These are 84% as long as the wheelbase 


and are made of fine chrome 
vanadium steel. 
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Pipe-smoking Doctor 
ClaimsTimeRecord 


for This Tobacco 





Says he has smoked this brand 
for twenty-five years 





Evidently we “started something” in 
publishing pipe-smoking records of old- 
time members of the Edgeworth Club. 


Here is a doctor who writes in from 
Oregon to tell the world that he has 
smoked Edgeworth steadily and exclu- 
sively for & quarter century. 


Any smoking tobacco that holds a 
man’s affection that long must have 
some quality that commends it to 
others. Here’s the letter in which Dr. 
Delepine claims the record: 


St. Helens, Oregon 
March 15, 10927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I notice with a good deal of amusement 
the challenge of Mr. J. J. Roberts of 
Columbia, 8. D. 

For my own part, I must confess to 
having smoked Edgeworth steadily for 
the last 25 years. I began before you had 
starte@ putting up the ‘‘ready rubbed’’ 
kind, or at least before it was on sale in 
the Far West. I smoked your Plug Cut 
for two or three years. Then I switched 
to the ‘‘ready rubbed’’ as more convenient, 
but identical in flavor, and I have used it 
ever since. 

So you may tell Mr. Roberts, with my 
compliments, that although he has done 
well and wisely, he is far from being the 
champion he fancies himself; and for my 
part, with my better showing, I expect to 
be a long way behind many others. 

Yours very truly, 
C. V. Delepine, M. D. 


To those who have 
never tried Bdge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 








Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that yon 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


name and address to 


Write your 
Larus & Brother Company, 13 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 
Wave length 254.1 meters. Frequency 


On your radio—tune in on sal 
[ Fe kilocycies. 
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What Electricity 
Costs and What It Does 
for the Fruit Grower 


N THE Ruth-haven farm in Wis- 

consin it has been definitely 
proved that, at a moderate cost, elec- 
tricity offers a most effective means 
for lightening work, according to Mrs. 
R. A. Runke. In their home, they 
have installed such equipment as a 
range for cooking, an ironer and flat 
iron, a water system, vacuum cleaner, 
and a combination electric and wood 
stove. Water for use in the barn is 
pumped by a motor; and the milking, 
separating, and washing of milk 
bottles are done by electrical power. 
The complete cost of the current and 
the upkeep required during the past 
year amounted to $156.53. 

The cost to the average farmer who 
uses electricity for lighting, for small 
motor uses, pumping water and for 
power purposes but who does not use 
it for cooking, is much less than this. 
However, to be able to get the most 
from electricity, as many uses as 
possible should be developed. This is 
true whether a small unit electric 
plant is used or whether electricity is 
bought from a power line. 

An electric motor as a substitute 
for “woman power” is recommended 
by Mrs. Runke as the best remedy for 
backaches among rural women. “As 
long as each Monday morning calls 
for a redoubling of effort, together 
with a draining of women’s already 
over-taxed power, life on the farm will 
never be as successful as it should 
be,” she said. “In the lightening of 
women’s work, the first forces of 
resistance which must be overcome 
include such equipment as the barn- 
yard pump and the antiquated wash 
board. These, together with an ab- 
sence of the power washer and 
wringer and with no means of sewage 
disposal, are the cause of a tremen- 
dous amount of hard work on the 
farm.” 

On a total of 1787 farms in New 
York state on which R. F. Bucknam 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture has records, the average 
number of outlets is 23 for the home, 
12 fer the tenant house, and about 
nine for the barn. Other uses have a 
total of 14 outlets. 

In these farm homes. electric irons 
are the most popular; 1181 farms 
reported 1063 irons, 975 vacuum 
cleaners, and 775 washing machines. 
Toasters, battery chargers, curling 
irons, heaters, percolators and sewing 
machines rank in the order named. 
Other appliances mentioned less fre- 
quently are electric pads, stoves, 
grills, fans, waffle irons, hot plates, 
ranges, and refrigerators. 

Electricity used to pump water was 
found in 389 houses, 244 barns, and 
120 other buildings on these farms. 
Mr. Bucknam comments that “many 
farms have gravity water systems. 
Many others have not yet replaced 
small gasoline engines.” 


Use Small Motors 


Of a total of 860 motors used on 
these 1181 farms, nearly 30 per cent 
were one-fourth horsepower, and by 
far the largest share were one horse- 
power or less. The most common use 
for motors is in milking machines. 
Other uses include general shop work. 





to run cream separators, churns, fruit 


graders, feed grinders, bottle washers, 
clippers, and 25 other specific uses 
which are mentioned rarely. 

It has been estimated that the 
annual cost of sufficient electricity to 
light the home, pump the water, wash 
and iron the clothes, sweep the floors, 
grind the feed, milk the cows, sepa- 
rate the milk, cperate a refrigerator 
and do most of the cooking is no more 
than the cost of keeping one horse. 
The total cost of owning and operat- 
ing a small unit electric plant is some- 
what less than the cost of keeping a 
horse; however, it would not supply 
sufficient power to do all of the things 
outlined above. The cost of having 
electricity on the farm would not be 
more than one-half as much as the 
cost of owning and operating the least 
expensive automobile. 

When the cost of electricity on 
farms is considered in comparison 
with the cost of other things on the 
farm, it does not appear high, espe- 
cially when a comparison is made of 
what it does for the farmer and his 
family. 





Controlling Erosion 
in Orchards 


OIL EROSION is usually a serious 

problem where orchards are located 
on sloping land. The Mangum terrace 
is perhaps the most practical method 
of checking soil washing on slopes of 
from three to 15 per cent. The culti- 
vation practiced in orcharding puts 
the soil in a condition that is ideal 
for washing. Forty tons of soil an 
acre each year may be lost on a slope 
not greater than four per cent. The 
amount would be greater on steeper 
slopes. To control soil erosion, it is 
necessary to control the surface run- 
off. 

The percentage of surface run-off 
tends to increase when the organic 
matter and protective covering are 
removed from the soil. This means 
that erosion can be partially con- 
trolled by keeping the soil in good 
physical condition so that it will 
absorb as much water as_ possible. 
Contour cultivation and cover crop- 
ping also help in controlling erosion. 
However, in orchards on slopes that 
are not terraced, there is usually an 
increasing fight with gullies. Sheet 
erosion is really more serious than 
gullies. 

When slopes are properly terraced, 
the surface run-off water is not per- 
mitted to gain sufficient velocity and 
collect in large enough amounts to 
carry soil particles as in the case 
where the water running from a slope 
gains in both velocity and quantity. 

Orchards can be terraced after the 
trees have been planted. However, it 
is much easier to do this work before. 
Those considering setting out new 
orchards next fall on sloping land 
should seriously consider the possibili- 
ties of erosion losses, and where there 
is any possibility of washing, it wotld 
be well to consider terracing to pre- 
vent erosion. If you have a problem 
of erosion in your orchard, take the 
matter up with your county agent and 
get a demonstration. 





Painting Farm Buildings 


HE NEED of painting farm build- 
ings is based largely on appear- 
ance rather than on the relation of 





Protection from 
dangerous sprays 


WHEN you work with fruit 
sprays, you can’t help breathing 
in irritating and injurious chem- 
icals unless you wear a mask, | 

Dr. Willson’s Dust and Spray 
Mask gives protection to your 
lungs. Wear it also when you’re 
treating seed or threshing. Play 
safe! Use it for all work with 
dust and poisons! Comfortable. 
Allows free breathing. Easy to 
adjust. Priced at $2.25. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write 
to us and we will send it c.0.D. 
Address Willson Goggles, Inc., 
203 Washington Street, Reading, 
Pa., U.S.A. 


DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST AND 
SPRAY MASK 









KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Snburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
mea, Fruit Growers, Country 
es Poultrymen. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. 


Free 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





For S ‘Whitewashing 
Water Painting = Disinfecting 
kin Tava Y month inthe 1 
need for a MYERS SPRAY PUMP. 
Your fruit trees —your vegetable garden 
and —will recy you many times 
db 














_— in larger and finer yale, if you 

ecause these pumps 
handle whitewashing, disinfecting and 
cold water Painting you will also find 
dozens of additional uses for a MYERS 
in the poultry house, stables—and other 
buildings, and for cellar walls, fences, etc. 





Write for the MYERS catalog or see 
the local MYERS dealer. You will find 
no.nsie9 Just the right spray pump to meet your 
MYERS COG GEAR requirements, whether you want a 
—_ hand operated type or a 
sel ing, power outfit complete 
with engine, For over fifty years 
MYERS has been the os gee 
leader in the pump field and 
the MY name is your assur- 
ance of complete satisfaction. 


MYERS SELF-OILING } 
POWER SPRAY RIG Jf 
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paint to the life of the building. The 
life of any frame building is greatly 
lengthened by applying a coat of paint 
at the right time. The principal ob- 
jection to the use of wood as a build- 
ing material is the fact that it is a 
material which decays, due to the 
action of the weather. To delay paint- 
ing is poor economy because if decay 
of the wood once gets a start, even 
though the wood is later covered with 
a coat of paint, the rotting often con- 
tinues. 

Either during the spring or early 
fall is a good time to paint. All sur- 
faces to be painted should be clean 
and dry before the paint is applied. A 
good quality of paint is essential to 
secure the best results. If a ready- 
mixed paint is bought, it should be 
secured from a reliable company. 
Many people buy materials and mix 
their own paint. When this is done, 
extreme care should be practiced to 
have the materials thoroughly mixed. 
Because of the fact that labor is a big 
item of cost in painting a group of 
buildings, only the best of materials 
should be used. 

During recent years the spray paint- 
ing machine, which is used to a large 
extent in the industries, has been used 
extensively in painting farm buildings. 
An experienced operator with a spray 
painting machine can cover from four 
to six times as much surface as a 
painter with a brush. This greatly 
reduces the cost of applying the paint. 
There are other advantages in using 
a spray painting machine, in that 
cracks and places that are difficult to 
reach with a brush can be painted 
satisfactorily with a spray painting 
machine. Where a group of farmers 
purchase such a machine, its overhead 
cost against each job is greatly 
reduced. 


Cost of Tile Drainage 


EW FARMERS who have wet 

spots in their fields that need 
drainage realize that the cost of doing 
without drainage is usually more than 
the cost if drainage is installed. In 
other words, the old saying, “You pay 
for drainage whether you have it or 
not,” is true when a farmer has a wet 
spot on the farm. The actual cost of 
tile draining a field will, vary from $25 
to $50 an acre, depending largely on 
the spacing of the tile. 

In considering whether a wet piece 
of land should be drained or not, the 
first thought should be with reference 
to the amount of additional return 
that can be expected by having the 
entire field well drained. This return 
would be twofold: first, in increased 
production; and second, in increased 
efficiency and economy of handling 
the work in the field. 


As. to the actual cost of doing a job 
of tile drainage, this depends on local 
conditions. Where the labor is done 
by hired help on the farm the cost 
can often be reduced. Proper spacing 
of tile and proper depth are essential 
to successful drainage. To put the 
tile farther apart or to have them too 
hear the surface as a matter of econ- 
omy is poor practice. Except in soils 
that are underlaid with a tight sub- 
Soil, the laterals should be placed 
about three and one-half feet deep 
and from 100 to 150 feet apart, depend- 
ing on local needs. While it is cheaper 
to use four-inch tile, the saving is 
hardly justified over what it would 
Cost to use five-inch tile. Extreme 
care should be observed to see that 
the main tile and the sub-mains are of 
adequate size. To economize in this 
direction is also poor practice. In 
other words, the matter of effective 
results should be kept in mind, as 
Well as the matter of economy. 
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Saving Time with Machinery 


VERY TIME I visit a manufactur- 

ing plant, I marvel at the develop- 
ments in machinery used to relieve 
human effort. Labor is the big item 
of expense in manufacturing produc- 
tion, just as it is the big item 
of expense in agricultural production. 
In farm production, in most cases it is 
the biggest item of expense. Last 
week I visited a large plow factory 
and process after process was pointed 
out as being completed with less labor 
than formerly by means of machinery. 
For example, a plow share, composed 
of at least four parts, was heated, as- 
sembled and welded with only one 
heat, when formerly it required five 
heats to complete the operation. A 
dozen or more holes are drilled in a 
heavy plow frame at one time with a 
machine that drills every set of holes 
so that every frame can be _inter- 
changed and fitted perfectly. This op- 
eration is completed by one man in 


less time than it takes to tell about it. 

Such machines multiply the efforts 
of the industrial worker. This saving 
in time to complete .an operation is 
reflected into the price of the machine 
and into the wage of the worker. 
There is no question but that mass 
production in the industry is making 
it possible to produce things more 
cheaply. Automobiles are considera- 
bly cheaper now than formerly be- 
cause of this; the same is true of a 
lot of other things that we have. 


When we depend entirely on the 
skill of the worker, using minor equip- 
ment common to the trade, we find 
the cost is high. A good example of 
this is the work done by men in the 
building trades. This is true of the 
brick mason, the plasterer, and the 
carpenter. If brick could be laid by 
machinery at a rate of four to 10 times 
as fast as at present, and plaster 
could be applied at the same rate, 
the need of men for this type of work 
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would be less, their incomes would be 
greater, and our houses would cost 
less. 

As farmers, we should think of na- 
chines in relation to our  busiuess, 
as the manufacturer thinks of a ma- 
chine in relation to his business. We 
should not think of a machine as a 
tradesman thinks of it. The ordinary 
painter does not think kindly of the 
painting machine, which would in- 
erease his capacity four to sixfold, 
and yet the manufacturer uses such a 
machine because it greatly reduces 
the cost of doing the job and makes 
for greater production. 

On some farms there are one-row 
plows where two-row plows could be 
used to good advantage. On other 
farms, there are sulkies where gangs 
could be used and would multiply the 
efforts of the worker by two. No 
doubt there are fruit growers who 
have hand barrel sprayers when their 
operations would justify the use of a 
power machine. 
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“Why pay 1000 more...when 


CHRYSLER’72” 
at $ | 5 45 


gives you greater performance 


Illustrious NewChrysler“72” 
performance out-Chryslers 
even Chrysler. It has jolted 
the public’s preconceived 
notions of what its money 


should be able to buy. 


Here is a truly marvelous car, 
in body styles priced from 
$1545 to $1795, which gives 
in performance all and more 
than you have been led 
to expect from cars cost- 
ing $1000 more. 

Here is a Chrysler tri- 
umph that overshadows 
theforemostaccomplish- 
ments of the industry. 





72 miles and more per hour. 
75 brake horsepower. Accel- 
eration that leaves every other 
car behind. Vibrationless 
smoothness that only a 
Chrysler counterweighted 7- 
bearing crankshaft can give. 


Experience for yourself the 
thrill of this brilliant per- 
formance. Chrysler enthusi- 
asm invariably follows 
the realization that even 
$1000 more than “72” 
prices does not get you 
as much in perform- 
ance, in quality, in style, 
in value. 


Illustrious New “72” Prices 
—Two-passenger Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1545; Royal Sedan, 
$1595; Sport Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1595; Four - passenger 
Coupe, $1595; Town Sedan, 
$1695; Convertible Coupe (with 
rumble seat,) $1745; Crown Sedan, 
$1795. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time 


payments. 


“ “ 


New Chrysler“‘Red-Head” Engine 
—designed to take full advantage of 
high-compression gas, giving 12% 
greater torque with greater speed, 
power, hill-climbing ability; stand- 
ard equipment on all body models of 
the 112 h. p. Imperial “80,” also 
standard on the roadsters, and avail- 
able at slight extra cost for otherbody 
types, of the “62” and “72.” 
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Doing chores— 
late and early 


Ir 1 HAD chores to do after 
dark and before sun-up, you 
can bet your bottom dollar 
I’d have a good flashlight to 
light my way about. I’d use 
it in and around the barns— 
you wouldn’t catch me risk- 
ing a fire. I’d take it with me 
every time I left the house— 
it saves many a bad fall or a 
cracked shin. 

And I’d keep it in fine fettle 
with the very best of batteries 
— Eveready Batteries — just 
as dependable and long-last- 
ing as the Eveready Columbia 
Hot Shot I use on my engine 
and the Eveready “B” Bat- 
teries on my radio. 

An Eveready Flashlight is 
the lantern the modern farmer 
uses. Get the flashlight habit! 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, 
flower and vegetables of all kinds 
PLANT BOXES 
Catalog mailed on request 


* oes I ich. 
The Pierce-Williams Co. °°°*} Hyon, Mich. 


Plums, Grapes, 
Boxes and 
Cauli- 











STANDARD GARDEN eon bar A 


A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms 
s Gardeners, ~~ hk Nurseries, 
rowers and Poultrymen. 
Hay DOES 4 MEN’S WORK , 


Mbeya & Riding Equipment & Tass 
Free talog Does m Belt Work 
STANDARD ENGINE MPANY 


3201 Como neapolis, Minn. 
heey 146 Cedar St., New Y 


--+ market 
your apple 
Crop thisway 


Be Independent of the 
Commission Man 
SoLve the question of un- 

marketable undergrade apple: 
once and forall. Grade your fruit 
as closely as you please—to secure 
the top-notch prices. Then turn 
your undergrades into highly 
profitable fruit products. Farm- 
madeapple butter, jellyand fresh 
cider will draw a profitable trade 
right to your door. 
Mount Gilead equipment makes 
undergrade apples yield a better 
profit than fancy fruit. No large 
investment and no special skil 
outed. Apple butter and jelly are as easily 
made as cider. 
Mount Gilead Hydraulic Cider Presses have been 
famous since 1877. They get every last drop of 
juice. And now, with the new Mount Gilead Filter, 
cider makers can filter fresh cider without heating 
—producing a clear sparkling beverage as attrac- 
tive in appearance:as it is in flavor. 
Turn your sound undergrades into money. Send 
the coupon for prices and catalog. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
806 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the NEW 


ourt Gilead 


POWER. SPRAYERS _ 
FREE | we 'oger'a Pie ec 

ption to Orchard Pro- 

heck the coupon if 








ducts ie 
you want it. 


Name 


Address 
--Fresh Juice Filters ---Hydraulic Cider Presses 

.-Orchard Prod. News ... Apple Butter, etc. equip. 
Power Sprayers for Orchards...... | neers 














Rearing the Young Stock 
HE HARDEST time in the rais- 
ing of chicks is in the early 

weeks of brooding. When the chicks 
get to be about six or eight weeks 
old they are about ready to do with- 
out heat. The exact age at which 
heat may be removed from the chicks 
will depend upon the time at which 
the chicks were hatched, the season 
and the local climatic conditions. In 
some sections chicks can be removed 
from heat earlier than in others. 


When chicks are from six to eight 
weeks old, as a rule, the heat can be 
gradually cut down. As the weather 
improves and the chicks grow, the 
stove can finally be allowed to go 
out. After it has been allowed to go 
out, the hover should be kept in place 
for a few days so the chicks can go 
under it if they feel chilly. For a few 
nights it may be necessary to start 
the stove and keep it going all night, 
though not with such force as was 
usual up to this time. 


For a while it may be necessary to 
keep the hover down just at night 
only, with the fire out. By this time 
it should be possible to let the chicks 
go without any heat at all, though it 
is advisable to have the stove ready 
in case there should be a particularly 
cold night, as is likely to occur at this 
time of the year. If desired, the young 
stock may be removed to a growing 
range where there is plenty of green 
food and where they can have a good 
place to run and range. 


The feed during this period should 
consist of regular sized grain cracked 
—not the fine cracked feeds. Feed 
the grain scratch ration twice daily, 
morning and night, and keep the reg- 
ular growing mash before them all 
the time. The same mash that was 
used during the brooding period can 
be used at this time. There are plenty 
of good commercial mashes on the 
market made by reliable feed con- 
cerns. Any of these can be used to 
good advantage. 


It is important to see to it that the 
mash hoppers are not allowed to be- 
come empty, for this is the growing 
period, when the stock must eat lots 
of feed to expand the digestive organs 
and help develop a mature pullet hav- 
ing a digestive system capable of han- 
dling a large amount of feed—it is 
such pullets that make the best lay- 
ers. The water pans are also impor- 
tant, for about half the bird’s body is 
water. Good pullets—or cockerels— 
cannot be grown without water. The 
water pans, therefore, must not be 
permitted to become dry. 

Shade in some form must be sup- 
pied. Natural shade is the best kind. 
Trees, bushes, shrubbery, crops such 
as corn, are all highly desirable. But 
if there does not happen to be this 
natural shade, artificial shade must 
be provided. This can be done by 
having sheds or shelters to protect 
the birds from the heat of the sum- 
mer sun. Sun is most desirable, but 
it. can be too strong: to be of value. 
The birds will not stay out in it if 
they can get out of it. We do not like 
to stay in the broiling sun, and we 
should not expect:the chicks to do so 
either. 

If there is no natural green growth 
that the youngsters can eat, it must 
be supplied either by growing some- 
thing especially for the chicks on a 
part of the range, or by cutting green 


food from some other field and carry- 
ing it to them. 

Growing chickens should not be 
turned out to roost in the trees and 
to care for themselves. A shelter of 
some sort should be provided for 
them. It is not necessary to have a 
real tight house such as is used for 
the layers in the winter, but some- 
thing that will protect them from 
showers and winds, and at the same 
time allow of a good circulation of air 
for the hot summer nights, should be 
provided. A house with wire sides is 
used by many growers to good advan- 
tage. Have roosts in these houses 
that are about three feet off the floor, 
so the birds can be off the floor and 
have some protection from pests that 
prey on them. 





May in the Laying Flock 
S A GENERAL thing, May is the 
month when the layers make 
their greatest production. This does 
not mean that they can be neglected 
because they lay eggs and that they 
can be allowed to shift for them- 
selves. 

We have been saying right along 
that it is necessary to keep up the 
body weight, and we have suggested 
that a wet mash be given the birds 
each day throughout the winter to help 
them maintain their condition. Lay- 
ing eggs is a drain on the systems of 
the layers and it is now getting along 
toward the end of the season. So it 
is important that the body weight be 
watched. A wet mash can well be fed 
now, but it is a good plan to make it 
more moist than during the winter. 
Moisten it with milk. This will help 
to maintain their appetites and will 
result in a greater mash consump- 
tion. 

Green food is also important now. 
It has a beneficial effect on the 
bowels, and where it is the endeavor 
to maintain a good consumption, it is 
equally necessary to feed plenty of 
greens to help keep the bowels open 
and the birds, therefore, in good con- 
dition. 





Lice and Mites 

NE THING that helps to pull 

down the vitality of layers at 
this season is the presence of such 
external parasites as lice and mites. 
Lice will live right on the birds and 
will give them scarcely any peace, 
while mites stay on the perches, drop- 
ping boards, nests and in cracks and 
crevices during the day but come out 
of their hiding places at night -and 
get on the birds. They then suck 
their blood and drain the birds’ sys- 
tems in that way. Both kinds of pests 
should be gotten vid of at once. 

Now .is a very favorable time to 
treat the birds to rid them of these 
pests. Dust them with some good lice 
powder, making sure that the pow- 
der gets into ‘the feathers. Sodium 
fluoride, a drug that can be obtained 
at any drug. store, is a mighty good 
powder to use if it is not desired to 
use a commercial preparation. A 
pinch of this material around the 
vent, on the back, under each wing, 
between each leg and the body, on 
the head, on the throat, on each wing 
and on each thigh will practically rid 
the bird completely of body lice. To 
make this work effective, all birds in 
each pen should be treated on the 
same day, so there will be no chance 
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-A Welcome Treat 


Orr in the country. Ap- 
petites keen. And then. 
the picnic lunch. What can 
be more delicious than tasty 
sandwiches made with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter! 
Pack the boxes full for your 
next outing. Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter is as nourishing 
as it is good. And so diges- 
tible. 


BeechNut 


Peanut Butter 








THE PEERLESS DUST GUN 


is a winner—watch it dust! 






Bugs Can’t Park Here 
When you want a dust gun that will produce 


results and give satisfaction get a Peerless. 
It will dust bushes and medium size trees, 
also underneath the leaves on low plants. Just 


the gun for fruit growers. 

A REAL GUN THAT GIVES REAL SERVICE 
Write for descriptive circular, and tell us where yor 
Saw this adv. 

Se DUST GUN C 
1600 E. 24th S tin od oO. 











10 DAYS TRIAL! 


The SHAW Du-All Tractor 


ial Off and Low 
rtd it at our SE for, Liberal er Low 


ce eve 
gard ti with less labor. Fine 
aod jen power job in less es i 


truck gardens, es' machinery. 
or eres types, single or twi 
‘0. 3 can be equipped with reverse. 
‘wheel tegulates dep of calgwating., 
Plows, Seeds, \ 
t Cultivates! 


in | Mower At- 


weeds;orCy+ 
pay MLL Type 








BASKETS We manufacture 14-16 qt. Peach Baskets 
and 4 wood Hoop Bushel Hampers 
H. R. LINDABURY & SONS, - - Burlington, N. 4. 












INSURANCE 
in Garden, Field 
and Orchard J 


big dividends 
to SPRAY, 


Don’t let insects destroy your garden or 
fruit, when for only a few cents you can 
spray ‘and kill them. 

matter what cr °P is infested, “Black 


Leaf 40” is the old reliable spray for 
Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hopper an 
insects. 

KILLS BY ‘CONTACT and FUMES 
“Black Leaf 40” kills these pests on your 
trees, shrubs, flowers, vines and vege- 
tables not only by direct contact (hit~ 
ting) but in extra measure, by the nico- 
tine fumes. This “extra measure’’ of pro- 
tection ‘you cannot obtain from the non- 
volatile insecticides. Ask your dealer and 
County Agent or write for particulars. 


Tobacco By-Products ~ 
& Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 


Fl Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 


similar 
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of the treated birds being reinfested 
by those that have not been treated. 


Dipping: may also be done, using a. 


pound of the sodium fluoride in a tub 
of water to the hundred birds. 

For mites, spraying is the general 
procedure. Spray the dropping boards, 
roosts and nests thoroughly with a 
strong solution of a good commercial 
disinfectant. It will pay to watch 
both lice and mites during the sum- 
mer—the mites especially—giving an- 
other good spraying in about. six 
weeks, 





National Egg Week 


HIS is the second year that the 

National Poultry Council, repre- 
senting the various groups of the 
poultry industry, have established a 
National Egg Week for the purpose of 
informing consumers, primarily, of 
the value of the egg as a food. Poul- 
try producers, themselves, can very 
well learn much that they do not 
know about the value of eggs as a 
food. May 1 to 7 is the week set 
aside as National Egg Week. 

“Eggs for vitamines” is the slogan 
that will be used to bring this product 
forcefully before the consuming pub- 
lic. The fact that eggs contain neces- 
sary health-giving vitamines, are high 
in proteins, fats and minerals, and are 
economical, make them a mighty im- 
portant article of food. City people 
are not the only ones who do not 
fully understand all the good quali- 
ties of eggs; there are many farm 
families as well that do not fully ap- 
preciate them. There are many differ- 
ent ways in which eggs can be pre- 
pared to make them into tasty and 
beneficial dishes. 





Stolen Nests 


TOLEN NESTS can largely be 

avoided by having comfortable, 
darkened nests, and plenty of them, in 
the laying house—at least one nest 
for every five birds. Better yet, yard 
the layers, giving them a large enough 
Tun so that a sod may be maintained 
in the yard—100 birds to the acre will 
permit of maintaining a sod in a 
chicken yard. A practice that is fol- 
lowed on some commercial poultry 
farms is to keep the birds shut in all 
day until about four or five o’elock, 
when the birds are let out and allowed 
to go where they will. They have laid 
by this time, generally, and this mat- 
ter of stolen nests is thereby done 
away with. 

The best plan is to yard them, giv- 
ing them plenty of nests in the house. 
Hens that steal their nests often try 
to set, and the eggs that are in the 
hest are therefore spoiled for con- 
sumption. This reacts on the price 
that is paid for them by the buyer. 
Use every means, then, to break up 
these stolen nests. 





Keep Old and Young 
Birds Separate 


° DOES NOT pay to allow the hens 
and the growing stock to run to- 
gether or to even allow the growing 
Stock to run on ground that the hens 
have-had access to. If old and young 
birds run together, there is the possi- 
bility that the youngsters will not get 
their share of feed and will be crowded 
about, 

There is also the possibility, which 
is far more important, that the old 
birds will act as carriers of a disease 
knowm as coccidiosis. This disease 
doesnot affect old birds, but these 
birds frequently spread the germs 
through their droppings and in this 
Way infect the young birds. With the 
young ones, this is a serious disease 
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which causes heavy losses. Keep 


them separated. 


Egg Eating in the Flock 


DISAGREEABLE habit that some- 

times breaks out in poultry 
flocks is the habit of egg eating. This 
is generally confined to a few hens, 
but will rapidly spread unless checked 
in the ringleaders. If the ringleaders 
can be caught, it is a good plan to 
pare down their beaks slightly so it 
is difficult for them to pick and eat 
the eggs. 

Where this habit is quite general 
throughout the flock, it is possible 
that the shells of the eggs are weak 
and easily broken. Provide crushed 
oyster shell in small hoppers so the 
hens can have access to it at all 
times. It is also possible that any of 
the good commercial mineral mixtures 
can be mixed with the regular laying 
mash at the rate of five to eight per 
cent of the amount of the mash fed. 


4 


This should help to strengthen the 
shells. In the winter time, cod liver 
oil may be given, but it is not needed 
during the summer as the hens are 
running outdoors and can take advan- 
tage of the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun. 

What will also help to prevent the 
habit from starting is to provide 
plenty of nesting material in the nests 
so the eggs will not be broken when 
they are laid. One way in which the 
habit starts is by the eggs being 
broken in the nests and the hens pick- 
ing at them from curiosity. Once the 
taste is acquired, it is hard to break 
it; they will go out of their way to 
break eggs after that. 

One simple remedy that has been 
used on the farm is to put vinegar in 
the drinking water at the rate of one- 
half cup to each gallen of water. 
Leaving this before the birds for from 
three to five days is claimed by many 
to break up the habit. 
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Break Up the Broodies 


Mec TIME is lost by some birds 

through broodiness. The quicker 
they are broken of broodiness, the 
quicker they will start laying again. 
Therefore, as soon as a broody hen is 
noticed, she should be removed from 
the pen. 

One of the best ways of breaking 
up broodiness is to place the broodies 
in a coop by themselves. For this 
purpose, a coop is used that is slatted 
on all sides and the bottom—the 
slatted bottom is the important part. 
Slats two inches wide and two inches 
apart are used. This coop should not 
sit on the ground, but on the perches 
in the house or on legs outside, so 
the air can circulate underneath it. 
Hens confined to a coop of this kind 
are fed and watered regularly and are 
treated humanely in every way. The 
slats make an uncomfortable place to 
sit, however, and broodiness is soon 
broken up. 
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Door locks are another example of 
Fisher leadership and quality. Fisher 
door locks are built of the finest 
material obtainable and have at- 
tained that state of perfection where 
trouble with a lock has become 
almost unheard of. The safety lock 
used is a Fisher development which 
works on the same principle as 
the door lock of a house; in other 
words, tripping of the inside lever 
on the door securely locks the 
car so that itcannot be entered in 
any way without the use of a key. 








Fisher initiated period hardware for use in motor car bodies. 
It went farther than that, and gathered into one organization 


a complete staff of engineers, designers, artists and modelers, 
prepared to carry out in every detail the modern demand for 
artistic harmony of design in all body hardware, internal 
fittings and similar appointments. This great organization ot 
artist craftsmen is known as the Ternstedt Manufacturing 
Company, a unit of Fisher and the largest manufacturer of 
body hardware in the world. In this 


great hardware plant, Fisher obtains 
individualized fittings and appoint- 
ments, radiator ornaments, door han- 
dles, trim hardware, robe rails, foot 
rests—all synchronized with the design 

















motif of each individual car creation. 


Body by FISHER 
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F all the pests you battle with, Old Man 

Codling Moth is the worst trouble maker. 
He seems to have the nine lives of a cat. 
But he has yet to come out winner in a battle 
with a spray rig whose tank is loaded with 
GRASSELLI Arsenate of Lead. When he gets 
that mix in his tummy, he’ll never eat another lunch 
off your orchard. He is through—and knows it. 
As you stir up your calyx spray this year, add an- 
other ingredienttothe“*mix”, CERTAINTY, 
by using only Grasselli Lead. And that 
additional ingredient costs you nothing. 

There’s a Grasselli dealer near you. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


{ Standard ‘Held High for 8G Years 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Excess Lime in Sprays and Dusts 


(Continued 


after bloom; (8) 12 weeks after 
bloom, 

The test orchards at Dale View 
Farm, consisting of eight acres of 
apple trees ranging from 25 to 30 
years old, and 12 acres of trees 15 
years old, produced a moderate crop 
of 3200 bushels—almost exactly the 
same production obtained in the pre- 
ceding season of 1926. In this dusting 
and spraying project, while there 
were more than 25 varieties under 
observation with strict accounting of 
results obtained from use of the va- 
rious dust formulas on each, three 
standard varieties predominated in 
our plots treated with what I prop- 
erly may term our standard spray 
and dust formulas. The three va- 
rieties likewise predominated in our 
only safely isolated chec: or untreated 
block of trees which was located on 
a farm immediately adjoining, and 
belonging to a neighbor who neither 
sprayed or dusted his orchard in 1927, 
but who had grown a nice crop of 
apples on the same trees, by spraying, 
in 1926. These three standard va- 
rieties were Jonathan, Rome and 
Stayman. 


Dusting Experiments Conducted 


Our previously determined plans for 
the season of 1927 provided for six 
dustings with home or hopper-mixed 
dusts, as follows: (1) in the pink of 
the fruit buds; (2) in the open calyx 
immediately following petal-fall; (3) 
one week after bloom; (4) two weeks 
after bloom; (5) three weeks after 
bloom; (6) in July, 10 or 12 weeks 
after bloom. 

In the pink stage of the blossom 
buds, the entire series of plots, ex- 
cepting two which were to be treated 


on Page 8) 


exclusively with copper-lime dusts, 
and the one small plot (about one- 
half acre in extent) to be sprayed 
throughout the season with a standard 
spray formula, were to be given a 
thorough, uniform dusting with an 80- 
20 formula of superfine sulphur and 
high grade hydrated lime. This 
“blanket application” of dust rich in 
sulphur, evenly coating the branches, 
twigs, fruit buds and newly-unfolding 
foliage at a very critical period so far 
as danger from primary infection by 
apple scab is concerned, appealed to 
us as the best possible safeguard 
against disease. 


Strength of Materials Used 


We planned to continue throughout 
the entire season of dusting, on one 
of the larger plots, the use of a dust 
formula providing for 80 parts of sul- 
phur and 20 parts of lime, or 80 parts 
of sulphur, 10 parts of lime and 10 
parts of lead arsenate, according to 
requirements of the different periods 
at which the dusts should be applied. 
This was to be the highest percent- 
age of sulphur to be used on any of 
the plots in the Dale View Farm proj- 
ect. 

Several modifications of the sulphur- 
dust treatment were decided upon, to 
follow the standard “blanket applica- 
tion” of an 80 per cent sulphur dust 
in the pink of the fruit buds. These 
modifications or reductions of the 
sulphur content of the dusts were to 
begin with the petal-fall or open calyx 
application. They were to include 
use of 50 per cent, 25 per cent and 10 
per cent‘of superfine sulphur, with the 
addition of high grade hydrated lime 
to make up the required bulks, and 
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praying and Dusting CJ ables 


(Accompanying article by F. H. Ballou and I. P. 
Lewis on “Excess Lime in Sprays and Dusts”) 


Results of Use of Sulphur Dust of Standard Strength in 1927 


Plots in our Dale View project, embracing nine varieties of apples, were dusted 
thromehomt the season of 1927 as follows: 

1) 80-20 sulphur-lime dust in the pink of the fruit buds; 

(2) 80-10-10 sulphur-lime-lead dust immediately after petal-fail; 

(3) 80-10-10 sulphur-lime-lead dust 2 weeks after bloom; 

(4) 80-20 sulphur-lime dust 3 weeks after bloom; 

68 90-10 lime-lead dust 5 weeks after bloom; 

(6) 80-10-10 sulphur-lime-lead dust on July 26th. 

Note.—Because of almost continuous rain and ceaseless wind our proposed ap- 
plication of dust one week after bloom of necessity had to be omitted. At this 
particular period the weather was, indeed, so extremely unpropitious that, in spite 
of the fact that we had everything in readiness for operation on short notice, we 
simply could not get even a few hours that were at all suitable for dusting o 


spraying. 


First Second Third Fourth 
Dusted with home-mixed dust. grade. grade. grade. grate 
(Power aad used except where otherwise noted.) Pct. Pet Pet. Pct 
PR. cht um so ERs Wh 6 OECD Oa So hk Sow 2-9ch 59.0 NS 95.8 5 1.9 0.2 
ee er Oe ro rer eer tre ee 92.7 2.7 3.2 1:2 
Delicious (Golden>, Gusted Dy hand. . ......:06 5c ivssiccs 97.7 0.8 1.3 0.0 
— ED. Pe eas sche Bist hes Sok tn ote cbewend seers 84.9 8.0 5.9 1.9 
Laie teas TEC a aoe pa skbis nov. sipwekevy iota kheenaed 85.7 8.1 5.5 0.6 
Gallia DDS u's Soctpia 6 oe 50% £06 e's 0.) 3. auc I Veen 72.6 15.7 9.0 2.5 
NER sin Gha ooo 0.s bP 506s as og 66 roe RSe¥ So shape pee 99.6 0.4 0.0 0.4 
aes gated ive peacewhb speeds ctucs vues thse ass eke peee 90.8 5.2 2.9 0.9 
SE. inans cnkeposaedeke 64m Chip toning oes Tests ene 90.0 4.6 4.5 9.7 
Wealthy. ete Wey MA): 5. F903 25 coe Cheats cee kewy 95.5 3.9 0.5 0.9 
Results of Spraying with a Standard Formula in 1927 


(At Dale View Farm.) 

Note.—Only one small plot of about one-half acre in extent, out of the 20 acres 
of orchard at Dale View Farm, was sprayed in the season of 1927.. This was 
done merely for the purpose of affording a comparison of one of our most dependabie 
oreay formulas with dusts of different strengths. The spray program was as 
ollows: 
(1) 3-5-50 dry lime-sulphur, hydrated lime solution in the 7oe of fruit buds; 
(2) 1%-5-50 proportions of above named materials plus 1% Ibs. arsenate of 
lead, in the open calyx, immediately after bloom; 

(3) Same as in (2) 2 weeks after bloom; 

(4) Same as in (2) and (3) on July 26th. 


SEN ng a 6c Vaaedd 6s bass 0e eh sss oo S 4s Gar eEes Sie 99.5 0.5 0.0 0.0 
NE ns vic viele cbnen edn bs cs bpkSeteinsss > ncsesakeeset ones 97.0 0.3 0.9 1.6 
PEL. 5 5 Satie Din 6 90S CUR Cb wei a 6000 a6 0.5% 5 oe Cet aEn Were 86.9 4.7 4.0 4.2 
RE re Petros Pree ee eee 93.0 4.0 2.9 0.4 
TOMaAChAN 0.006 53.3 17 

Paradise ....... 43.6 4.8 
Rome Beauty s 56.5 42.9 
ee Tre CEPT CL rere re ee R Ps §1.0 15.9 





Results of Use of Sulphur Dusts of Modified Strengths in 1927 
(At Dale View Farm.) 
Dusted with 80-20 and 50-50 home-mixed sulphur-time dust 
80-20 sulphur-lime dust in the pink of the fruit buds 
45-45-10 sulphur-lime-lead dust immediately after petal-fall; 
45-45-10 sulphur-lime-lead dust 2 weeks after bloom; 
50-50 sulphur-lime dust 3 weeks after bloom; 
90-10 lime—lead dust 5 weeks after bloom; 
45-45-10 sulphur-lime-lead dust on® July 26th. 


i een 8 Los alebing base beweeheae ees OSan 58 Sha wies 97.3 1.9 0.6 ) 
eS ere si vacws pid oh cae be ERESREN ES ESD 82.5 9.0 5.9 2.4 
NS Ng oe us ab 6 wins nb 40 vad ODEN ODER OT REED Dae 89.3 5.1 4.3 1.1 
I el, sy 5 wide bes 8 6 hep bp hbk s POV SD ORES SN 86.5 11.0 1.7 0.6 
ed cs 5 ot olin bind bs + 0% p EAMES Sak 79.8 9.6 9.1 1 
NE POE CEE oe re er 66.2 18.0 13.3 2.2 
Grimes (densely-branched trees) .......ceec eee eenaee 78.6 16.1 4.2 0.9 
Grimes (well-pruned, open trees) ............eeeeee- 93.3 2.6 3.2 0.7 
i ee oe no Sk Kb sie 4 OS chek ation # dineu tee ae aes 99.3 0.3 0.3 0.9 
IE ES err ers ee Leen ere et ay 80.5 11.0 8.2 0.2 
Linville LEER SE Ne eee eee ee Feet Wy eee) 87.7 4.6 Be | 0.5 
MG act Sone ta x's paie oo sos 4s alg b enue phos 96.5 2.3 1.1 0.0 
Ee kw, dla doe csaiclin ese et eetiene eae 99.1 0.9 0.0 0.0 
ee Sh ih. weve’ ssckevaceb ane ee 57.3 19.7 20.4 2.4 
Sot ceo. ns cBe tesa ss sinew esa e ed bes Oa ween 97.1 1.8 0.9 0.0 
aes Ta GERD OL WOOES) «2... secs ccccscven scones 59.1 23.4 12.5 4.8 
NIN ns PE iiss ie 0 c'0'0' 6's 0V 80%s poco 54s sob see se sbca as 93.4 4.4 1.8 6.2 
rR Ss aw ad's > b sho nas 2s ce heble. bes eae 95.5 2.0 2.0 0.5 
EN CN “EPOD) os ks 0 odin ase Fann ses céivwzeweemeus ye 90.3 5.0 4.2 0.2 
De .” GPP? TEE EREP ET REPS Ce Oe 95.0 3.4 1.2 0.2 
Dusted with 80-20 and 25-75 home-mixed sulphur-lime dust 

80-20 sulphur-lime in the pink of fruit buds; 

25-65-10 sulphur-lime-lead dust in open calyx: 

25-65-10 sulphur-lime-lead 2 weeks after bloom; 

25-75 sulphur-lime 3 weeks after bloom; 

25-65-10 sulphur-lime-lead 5 weeks after bloom; 

25-65-10 sulphur-lime-lead on July 26th. 
DOTICHO | SEGRE. hos sc ccccdiceteccdccsccccesccnsenceveos 70.0 16.1 12.5 
ee ET gs OEE AE eee’ rer eer erry. Fre Te 73.7 8.0 15 
3rimes (No. 1 lot, including primary and secondary 

ie du eho eu ree bs 6de be boas 600000040 e 04: 80.1 16.2 2.5 , 
Grimes (No. 2 lot, excluding secondary scab)........ 95.6 1.1 2.3 4 
Grimes ar 1 lot, including primary and secondary 

SE 7) Nien FES OC RCEAL 5 aa WSS Ow le 0d 6660 pd4.0 O500:990 76.0 18.3 4.2 
Grimes (No. 2 lot, excluding secondary scab) ........ 89.7 4.7 4.2 I 
IE 5A ERA SbS Gaede os HES 06 46 00 v 008 oa s's'6.05 bt edd2 sens 61.5 18.7 12.3 7A 
BORPENRD CRORE WOOGR) oicics no cb cso tus cbts¥tessess see 68.6 20.8 9.5 9 
DP ne Saw ed pad sed JeeGwAbeedccnnrcacsiedocersveneress 84.5 8.0 6.3 ! 

Dusted with 80-20 and 10-90 home-mixed sulphur-lime dust 

80-20 sulphur-lime in pink of fruit buds: 

10-80-10 sulphur-lime-—lead in open calyx; 

10-80-10 sulphur-lime-lead 2 weeks after bloom; 

10-90 sulphur-lime 3 weeks after bloom; 

10-80-10 sulphur-—lime-lead 5 weeks after bloom; 

10-80-10 sulphur-—lime-lead on July 26th. 
Jonathan (10E No. 1) .cccocccvevcccvccccccscvesWevsve 91.5 4.6 3.3 
Jommathan (IOC NO. B) cee ccvccccccvgscccccssscvsceses 91.6 6.5 1.5 
DOR CHOE FeO. SO) 268 00 cecdicceés prettesgesdssosene 94.0 5.5 0.5 Al 
IN? a, nn cach 6 bh N64d od 00 0SUS0 060 05 445s RE edie t 92.1 4.2 2.2 
CS 2 CID. 5. o's 0b 0 0's 0 ses 6-0 6b 00.8 ¥.d0-5.00 Bob Bb 86.3 10.8 2.6 0.2 
ee a re eer en ee os 62.4 30.4 5.1 } 
I. 550500 0.8 0 Fb kab 0% 000.0 vectwitessaanaee 94.1 3. 2.2 0.0 


Results from Dusting Trees from One Direction Only, in 1927 
(At Dale View Farm.) 
In this comparison, which really caused us quite a lot of fruit that other . 
undoubtedly would have been nearly all sound and marketable, several of our fare of 
trees of Rome and Grimes were dusted from one side of the row only, during the 


entire dusting season. The dust was blown from the same direction at each stc- 
cessive application. 


Rome Beauty 
Per cent 
wholly fre 
from s ab 
Apples produced on the sides of the trees to which, each time, the dust was 
directly applied 
Apples produced on the sides of the trees opposite to and farthest from the 
sides to which the dust was directly applied..........cccceecessseracevees 
Grimes Golden 
Apples producéd on the sides of the trees to which, each time, the dust was _ 
ST OCTIT ONGC | i inc o v5 tin ajee uns bs cpp eebe aimee) «bo Meems tats sccesuae obs ° 78.6 


SORE eee Ee eee EHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EHEEEE EH EEE EEE 


11.4 





(Continued on Next Page) 


Apples produced on the sides of the trees opposite to and farthest from the | 
sides to which the dust was directly appled ........000+-s-eeeracecevers 12.9 
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inclusion, as a matter of course, of 


Jead arsenate in the proportion of 10 
per cent, at periods corresponding to 
those in which arsenicals are com- 
monly used in spraying. 

Our first application of dust, in the 
pink of the fruit buds, like all others 
throughout the season, was to be 
made from both sides of the tree 
rows. We had faithfully observed this 
rule of our own making, regardless 
of advice or suggestions from various 
sources, from the very outset of our 
use of a power dusting machine in the 
season of 1926, and regard it as at 
least one of the good reasons why 
results of our first dusting experi- 
ments proved to be so uniformly 
satisfactory and encouraging. 








For “spot dusting” in orchard work and 
for small orchard operations this popular 
hand duster gives general satisfaction. 


Furthermore, in order to determine, 
if possible, the relative efficiency of 
dust thoroughly applied to large trees 
from only one side and the same di- 
rection throughout the dusting sea- 
son, in comparison with equally thor- 
ough dusting from opposite sides of 
similar trees at each successive dust- 
ing period, we dusted several of the 
older and larger trees from one and 
the same direction at each of the six 
applications. The results of this test, 
as well as those of the projects here- 
tofore mentioned, and to be mentioned 
herewith, are to be found in the tab- 
war records on page 22. 

In addition, we determined, by care- 
ful thinning of fruit from a number 
of representative, heavily laden Grimes 
Golden apple trees, to find what the 
effect on secondary scab development 
would be if we removed, very early 
in the season, as nearly all of the 
apples showing primary infection of 
scab as it would be possible to see in 
the ordinary course of thinning oper- 
ations. For, while the fruit of Grimes 
is fairly resistant to primary infection 
of apple scab, both fruit and foliage 
are very susceptible to later or sec- 
ondary infection by this disease, pro- 
viding even a few apples bearing the 
Primary scab lesions are present in 
the tops or upper hemispheres of the 
trees, and the weather conditions be- 
come favorable, as they certainly did 
in the summer of 1927, for develop- 
ment of secondary scab infection. 

Another minor but interesting test 
was undertaken in order that we 
might intelligently answer questions 
80 frequently asked of us by owners 
of a few fruit trees, or small orchards 
of newly-planted or young, growing 
trees. This was a comparison of re- 
sults of application of dusts with a 
Small but efficient hand-power dusting 
machine, with the results of use of a 
Spraying outfit, and with the results, 
48 well, of the use of a power dusting 
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Results of Dusting in Comparison 
with Spraying 

On page 22 is presented in the brief- 
est manner possible some of the results 
of dusting as compared with spraying 
at Dale View Farm, as well as in 
comparison with results of neither 
spraying nor dusting, occurring on the 
farm immediately adjoining and with- 
in a couple of “stone-throws” of one 
of the most important sections of our 
experimental work. 


Relative Costs of Dusting and 
Spraying 

The cost of dusting the 20 acres 
of orchard at Dale View Farm, in 1927, 
was actually less than the cost of 
spraying the same area in 1926. This 
may be somewhat difficult to believe, 
but it is true. 

The average time required for each 
separate spraying, in 1924-25-26 was 
approximately six and one-half days, 
or 52 hours. The average time for a 
single dusting, in 1927, was approxi- 
mately ten and one-half hours. 

With practically the same produc- 


tion of apples in 1926 and 1927 (3200 
bushels each season), the cost of 
spraying materials, per bushel of 
apples, in 1926, was 3.1 cents; the cost 
of applying the sprays 6.8 cents, mak- 
ing a total for spraying, per bushel of 
apples, of 9.9 cents. 

The cost of dusting materials per 
bushel of apples, in 1927, was 4.1 
cents—just one cent more per bushel 
than the cost of spraying chemicals 
the preceding year. However, the 
cost of applying the dusts, per bushel 
of apples, in 1927, was only 3.3 cents 
—a little less than one-half the cost 
per bushel for applying the sprays in 
the preceding season—making a total 
cost for dusting, per bushel of apples, 
of 7.4 cents. 

Thus, to summarize, we find the 
total cost of spraying in 1926 to be 
9.9 cents, as compared with 7.4 cents 
for dusting in 1927, for each bushel of 
apples produced. 

Our expense of dusting at Dale 
View Farm, in 1927, was relatively 
low because of the fact that dusts of 


“J 


much modified strength so far as the 
proportion of sulphur was concerned, 
were used on varieties such as Jona- 
than which possess peculiar resistance 
to infection by apple scab. That such 
modifications were employed shou!d 
not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion for growers in general to attempt 
to use these unusually “dilute” form- 
ulas. Absolutely thorough work in 
applying the dusts, as well as timeli- 
ness, is necessary where iarge pro- 
portions of lime and small propor- 
tions of sulphur are composing the 
dust. 

While our spraying at Dale View 
Farm, for a number of years, con- 
stantly has given us very fine results, 
I can truthfully state that we never 
before produced more sound, better 
colored, finer finished apples than by 
dusting in the season of 1927. These 
experiments are to be continued dur- 
ing the season of 1928. 

(The tables accompanying this arti- 
cle will be found on the preceding 
page.) 
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— the tread 
under load. 


The deep triplegroovescloseup, preventingdistortion. Thesharp-edged safety blocks grip she ground. 
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War you see under 


the plate glass, happens about 300 times 
every minute when you drive your car. 


First, the tread yields as it meets the road, 
for balloon tires are soft. 


So the Goodrich Silvertown tread is flex- 
ible — triple grooved — hinge-centered — 
and it yields without distortion. 


Second, the weight pressing down on the 
tire spreads toward the outer edges of the 
tread—the ‘‘shoulders.” 


So the Goodrich Silvertown tread has mas- 
sive shoulders—continuous tracks of rub- 
ber—with the sharp-edged, all-direction 
grip of the safety blocks along the sides. 


Such a tread is smooth-running. It doesn’t 
“pile up.” Because it is undistorted, it is 
free from the uneven, choppy wear which 
tire men call “cupping.” 


By this one discovery, the hinge-center 
tread, Goodrich puts thousands of extra 
miles in Silvertowns. 


Naturally, it takes unusual inner strength 
to equal the life of such a tread. This 
strength is assured by two important proc- 
esses in Silvertown manufacture. 


All the 5,000 cords in these tires are stretch- 
matched and pressure filled with rubber. 


Then all the rubber in every Silvertown is 
accurately toughened from inside and out- 
side both, by the Goodrich Water Cure. 


Goodrich dealers everywhere are ready 


to equip you with Silvertowns. 
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LISTEN IN BVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 
Goodrich Radio Hour 9:30 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time, over WEAF and the Red Network 





oodrich 
Silvertowns 


‘BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 870 Akron, Ohio 
Pacific-Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, California 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Oot. 
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D.&C. pe Guided by ‘Radio Chale Signals 


To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 


Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac islandandSt.Ignace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 

A. A. SCHANTZ, President 











Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 

Resrele, $3; jmacale and berth extra. Forthe 
t 

for the round crip. « nd incl ade + Scieon _—~ 

i $49: t to 


Chicago, $79. Cleveland te Mock? 

icago, evel t i 
$41.50; to stot Ti 50. eeinns, Inland, 
Isl eaend. $30; to Chicago, $60. Stopovers at Mack- 


and other ports. For reservations 
address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., 
Clevel land ‘Navigation Co. Detroit, Mace” wend 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates, 
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a single pound of honey. It is ap- 
parent that even a very slight saving 
of time or labor becomes in the ag- 
gregate of great importance to the 
colony—not only by increasing the 
production of honey, but by the more 
important task of providing for polli- 
nation. For pollination purposes, the 
place for the colonies during blossom- 
ing time is in or near the orchard— 
not in an apiary 
a half. mile or 
more from the 
orchard. 

Success with 
bees as_ polliniz- 
ing agents, where 
colonies are dis- 
tributed through 
an orchard, is 
largely deter- 
mined by the 
man using them 
having a knowl- 
edge of bee be- 
havior. Only 
strong colonies 
should be used. 
A weak colony of 
few bees has 
little value. 
Proper care must 
be exercised in 
moving them. 
Most beekeepers 
have found that 
even where col- 
onies are moved 
but a short dis- 
tance pneumatic 
tire equipment is 
absolutely essen- 
tial. Careful han- 
dling will prevent Beulah, Mich., 
the combs. 

Recently a Michigan grower told 
me of his sad experience. He pur- 
chased bees for use in his orchard. 
He did not appreciate the importance 
of careful handling, and in moving 
them to his orchard, the combs in six 
colonies were broken down—practical- 
ly ruining them. 

To avoid the hazards of arsenical 
poisoning to the bees by spraying, the 
colonies should be placed in the or- 
chard following the last spray before 
blossoms open and removed before 
spraying is resumed. Experience has 
proved that this is not always pos- 
sible, and often the center blossom 
in the cluster is open before the “pink” 
application is completed. Withdraw- 
ing the arsenate from the spray ma- 
terial for the balance of the applica- 
tion will eliminate the chance of bee 


Putting the Ploney Hee to “Work 


(Continued from Page 6) 





A bucket “bouquet” 
sweet cherry blossoms being placed in the 
Schmidt Bigarreau orchard of A. J. Rogers, 


4 to provide for cross-pollina- 
the breaking of tion. 
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poisoning. When dusting is practiced, 
eare should be exercised that poison 
dusts do not drift on to clover, dande- 
lion or other honey plants nearby that 
are being worked by bees. 


Bees Set Crop in Pear Orchard 


Near Ann Arbor, Mich., the Huron 
Farms Corporation have an orchard of 
several acres of pears. This orchard 
is 16 years of 
age. It has been 
blossoming regu- 
larly for several 


years, but the 
crops have been 
extremely light. 


The orchard is in 
a good state of 


vigor. The vari- 
eties of Bartlett, 
Keiffer,. Sheldon, 


Lawrence and 
Flemish Beauty 
provide for ample 
cross - pollination. 
A year ago at 
the beginning of 
the blossoming 
period, arrange- 
ments were made 
with Floyd Mark- 
ham, president 
of the Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, to estab- 
lish a yard of 
bees near the 
orchard. At har- 
vest time _ the 
yield of pears 
from this small 
pear orchard was 
nearly a thousand 
bushels. The 
largest crop in 
any previous year had been 18 
bushels. 


Use Bees in Peach Orchard 


Friday Brothers at Coloma, Mich., 
planted 10 acres to J. H. Hale peaches 
in 1917. At that time it was not 
known that the J. H. Hale was a self- 
sterile variety. Year after year the 
trees produced only a few scattering 
peaches and many “buttons” (small 
peaches with undeveloped pits). As 
trees died out here and there through 
the orchard, cross-pollination was 
provided by replacing them with trees 
of Elberta or South Haven. In walk- 
ing through this orchard in September 
of 1926, one of the owners made the 
remark that the total yield from the 
entire block would probably not be 
over 10 bushels. It was easy to agree 


of Black Tartarian 








900 Rooms—aAll with Servidors 
‘HOTEL _. 
FORT SHELBY 

Lafayette and First, DETROIT 


Practically at the door of this 
famous hotel are the theaters, 
shops, financial and wholesale 
districts—all downtown Detroit. 
Very comfortable rooms, $2.50, 
$3, $4 a day; also larger, more 
richly furnished rooms and 
suites.. Garage near; guests’ 
cars delivered without special 
service charge. 


J. E. Frawley, Manager 



















































In Columbus— 


A hotel where there is the happy 
combination of good food and 
courteous service. 

655 Rooms and Every 
Bedroom with Private Bath. 


Rates, $2.50 Upward 





F. W. Bergman, Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


S. High St. Opposite Capital 


























~ HOTEL EMPIRE 


|| Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, New York 


In the heart of the automobile district 


RATES 
Single room with private toilet, $2.50 
Single room with private bath, $3.50 
Double room with private bath $5.00 
M. P. MURTHA » Genera! Manager 























Placing a “bouquet” of Ben Davis blossoms in a tub of water, located im a bee 
yard, to help provide for cross-pollination in a Spy orchard. 
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All Rooms 5 with Bath 


JOHN N.ANHUT 
President 
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vith him, as I was having considerable 
: ifficulty in locating a single peach to 


2. 


pat. 


i should be remembered that this 
'erchard is favorably located on a 


good orchard soil and that the Michi- 
gan peach crop was the largest that 
year it had been since 1916. Last 
year at blossoming time insect activ- 
ity was greatly increased in the Fri- 
day Brothers’ orchards by locating 20 


Pee te Reet ee oem 


colonies of bees in them. The set of 
fruit in the apple and cherry orchards 
was materially increased. The first 
time in its history the J. H. Hale 
block came through with a crop. Be- 
cause of their age and neglect, the 
trees were not in the best state of 
vigor to produce peaches of large size. 
However, the crop was readily sold on 
the Benton Harbor market and netted 
well over $1000. 


Plandy “fruit Package .Jncreases Sales 


(Continued from Page 4) 


basket.” We followed this up imme- 
diately and used a plan of keeping al- 
most our entire store stock of apples 
in this type of baskets, with the han- 
dies turned up. All apples that we 
sold by the pound into paper bags were 
taken from the stock in these baskets, 
which were easily kept filled by the im- 
mediate pouring together of part 
baskets. , 

We bought our baskets from whole- 
sale paper houses at a cost of around 
seven cents in lots of 500. If people 
cared to bring the baskets back, we 
made an allowance for them on the 
next sale, Many people who no doubt 
had been in the habit of buying a 
quarter’s worth of apples in. a bag oc- 
easionally, that might last a few hours 
in the average home, came to our 
store almost as regularly as once a 
week throughout the season. The same 
people kept that habit through the re- 
maining three years that our store was 
operated, 


Price a Minor Factor 


We found that it was the size, at- 
tractiveness, convenience and sugges- 
tion of handles up, ready to go, that 
sold this package of apples and not a 
eut in price. When we first discovered 
the value of this method, the price on 
a basket of apples had been put at the 
regular price per pound of the fruit 
with the cost of the basket added. The 
question of whether the customer was 
getting a lower price per pound in the 
basket quantity than in small paper 
bags was hardly ever raised. 


Lowest price is not the largest 
selling force. 

Because our market at the orchards 
developed greatly and wholesalers be- 
came willing to pay us for our surplus 
what we thought the apples were 
worth, we discontinued our city store 
in Des Moines. We liked to have less 
to take our attention away from home 
Operations. 

However, the result of our expe- 
tience was so marked that I would like 
to pass it on for the benefit of the 
apple industry. 

The customers go into the average 
neighborhood grocery store under pres- 
ent conditions and see nothing in the 
apple line except one or two barrels or 
boxes of slow moving apples sold off 
of the top until the apples are mainly 
out of sight. If the customers buy a 
few pounds of these apples, that have 
likely been in a warm room for days, 
it is very easy for them to become dis- 
gusted with their lack of crispness and 
flavor. They conclude that apples are 
arather poor common fruit and they 
&0 without them or turn to other kinds 
of fruits. 

It would be quite different if the 
Merchant would transfer his barrel, 
box or bushel basket of apples to in- 
€Xpensive packages adapted to city 
life, just as soon as the apples arrive 

the wholesale house or grower. A 
barrel will fill seven or eight of the 
fivé-inch market baskets. The 18- 
Pound market basket will have several 
times the display value of the barrel 


to start with, and will keep this dis- 
play value until the last full basket 
is out of the store. The handles up, 
can be constantly pushing the rapid, 
fresh sale of the apples. The con- 
sumer will have firm, good apples in 
the home all week and will come back 
for more. The grocer will increase 
sales and eliminate waste. The mer- 
chant will have an extra cost in pro- 
viding baskets but he will save paper 
sacks and lost over-weight from many 
pound sales. 


Five-Inch Basket a Good Size 


The retailer might be puzzled about 
what sized basket of apples to push. 
In our own experience I believe that 
we hit upon the upper limit of size, 
the five-inch double-handle market 
basket holding 18 pounds heaped. This 
size made weight that was not exces- 
sive for carrying in the street car or 
to the waiting auto. The price did 
not have to run too much for the aver- 
age worker to pay at one time. The 
package contained enough apples to 
last a small family several days but 
not so long as to cause waste in the 
heat of modern city dwellings. 


Peck baskets might be used where 
the trade comes mostly from apart- 
ment houses, but smaller containers 
would increase the cost and restrict 
consumption more than necessary. 


Apple growers might pack in smal- 
ler containers than the standard apple 
box or bushel basket, to be retailed 
in the original package. Here are 
some of the objections to that prac- 
tice: 

In regular packing it would be diffi- 
cult to fit the various sizes of apples 
into a smaller closed container than 
the standard apple box. The cost of 
small containers strong enough to go 
through the regular channels of trans- 
portation, storage and trade is exces- 
sive per unit of apples. Storage 
charges and wholesale margins on 
small packages run high per unit. The 
wholesale trade generally handles ap- 
ples packed in barrels on a much smal- 
ler margin per bushel than even the 
standard box or bushel basket. 


Growers who sell direct to retailers, 
wholesale fruit distributors and basket 
manufacturers would have a vital in- 
terest in a united movement, co-operat- 
ing with the coming advertising cam- 
paign of “Apples for Health, Inc.,” in 
urging the stores selling apples to im- 
prove their methods. Orchards operat- 
ing roadside markets could use the de- 
scribed plan to displace small bag sales 
with family sized packages. 

Short cuts to the consumer, where 
real advantages to use them are pres- 
ent, are a fine thing. Selling at the 
orchard to auto trade is one of the best 
of these opportunities. 

The great city population will con- 
tinue to be supplied mainly through 
the wholesaler and the neighborhood 
grocery store. We should not try to 
tear down existing agencies of distri- 
bution. We want only to aid in mak- 
ing them more efficient for the benefit 
of all. 
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ACING car drivers can’t take a chance with 
their engines. Before a race they test their cars 

with the best gasoline obtainable. Then they add 
ETHYL fluid—the anti-knock compound —to 
develop the last ounce of power for speed and safety. 


Similarly, leading oil companies are adding 
ETHYL fluid to the gasoline produced for the general 
motoring public, so that you too can increase your 
car’s performance under all driving conditions. 


This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline and is sold at 
pumps which display the emblem shown below. 


Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline given below. 
Remember that even the best gasolines become bet- 
ter when the ETHYL ingredient is added. Then 


give ETHYL a trial. 


What Ethyl Gasoline is and does 


THYL GASOLINE was 
4~ developed by General Motors 
research to provide a more efficient 
fuel for gasoline engines. 

It is formed by adding ETHYL 
brand of anti-knock compound 
(ETHYL fluid) to good motor gaso- 
line in an amount sufficient to utilize 
the higher compression created by 
carbon deposits or advanced engine 
design. 

ETHYL fluid is a concentrated 
liquid containing tetraethyl lead 
which has the property of controlling 
the combustion rate of gasoline. 

Only oil refining companies 
licensed to sell Ethyl Gasoline can 
mix ETHYL fluid with their gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for 
identification. The color has nothing 
whatever to do with its performance. 

Ethyl Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine— 
whatever its compression— what- 
ever the climate or other driving 
conditions. 


If your car is designed to operate 
on ordinary gasoline, the use of 
Ethyl Gasoline will: 

Eliminate “that knock” and power 
loss. 

Make carbon depositsa source of extra 
power. For carbon increases compres- 
sion and Ethyl Gasoline is the high 
compression fuel. 

Give a smoother and better pulling 
engine, particularly on hills and heavy 
roads. 

Reduce gear-shifting and increase 
acceleration, thereby making traffic 
driving easier. 

Cut down vibration, thereby reducing 
engine wear and tear and depreciation. 


If your car is a high compression 
car, just remember that Ethyl Gaso- 
line made it possible and its use is 
necessary to obtain maximum per- 
formance. 

Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by 
which other gasolines are measured. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Canada 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
_ STOPS HAIR FALLING 


Ree Flas. heen used with: 
success for more than 40_yeats. 

Ww) RESTORES COLOR / 

i? BEAUTY TO GRA 
» AND FADED HAIR 
o> 60¢&4122 at all drugdists 

HISCOX CHEMICAL iORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


*When_washing hair always use 
orest6én Shampoo 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and ge 
Baskets 
Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Lox and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box '02 New Albany.Ind, 











RED GOLD 320 e 


rich, sweet, need only half as much sugar. Taste like 
wild berries. Grow to large size, up in. around. 
Very productive. Big yield from small bed. Send us 
your name with 10 cents or not, as you please, and we 


will send you 2 strong plants and 

our catalog. 

GARDNER NURSERY CO. F RE E 
Box 812 Osage, Iowa 


QUALITY CHICKS Chicksfrom winterlay ng, farm 
raised, mature stock, 8.C, White 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons, 
Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White W yandottes, White 
Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas ; Pekin and Indian Run- 
ner Ducks :$15.00 per 100up. Live Delivery guaranteed 
Parce' Posi prepaid. Hatching eggs $8.00 per 100 up. 
Several breedsrabbits. Circular free. Shipments wilibe 
madefrom one o our nearest associated hatcheries 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 714-D, Ridgewood, N.J 


























Classified Advertisements 
ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 


Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
6 words for address. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 

All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
63 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED =. 
NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD, PEOPLE 
must eat. Federal distributors make big money, 
$3000 yearly and up. No capital or experience 
needed; guaranteed sales; unsuld goods may be 
returned We furnish you with sample case, 
license and free samples for customers. Sure 
repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now: 
Federal Pure Food Co., W-2307, Archer, Chicago. 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN TO REPRESENTA- 
tive of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income, Permanent 
Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 813 8. C, St., 
Boston, Mass. ; 
YOU ARE WASTING TIME WORKING FOR 
other people. Let us show you how to control 
your own business and make $100 a week. Capital 
unnecessary; immediate profits. American Prod 
ucts Company, 1728 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


WE WANT MEN TO LOOK AFTER OUR ES 
tablished business, and take orders for gro 











ceries, paints, auto oils, from consumers, No 
experience necessary to make big money, The 
wonderful proposition you have always wanted 


Write Loverin and Browne Co., E1805 So. State, 
Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


CAPITAL—FOR COPY OF “THE PROMOTERS’ 
Hand Book,"’ a leaflet on financing, send $1.00 
to Amster Leonsrd, East Orange, N. J. 





FARM WANTED 
WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 




















ORCHARD—3000 APPLE TREES, 18 TO 23 

years old, 300 peach trees, 65 black walnut trees, 
80 acres of timber, 160 acres in all. 6-room house 
with modern conveniences. On the outskirts of 
the town of Bedford, which is on the Lincoln 
Highway. For illustrated folder describing this 
bargain address Box 553, Windber, Pa. 


IMPROVED FARMS FOR RENT IN MINNE- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing 
ton and Oregon. Make a trip and see the growing 
crops Cheap round trip homeseeker’s tickets. 
Write for free books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 973, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—35-ACRE BEARING APPLE OR- 
chard in ‘‘Get Well Country.’' of New Mexico. 
G. Woodford, 1600 Rowan St., Louisville, Ky. 
OZARKS, 40 ACRES IN FRUIT BELT, $220. $10 
monthly. Albert Zimmerman, 1802 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
FOR RESULTS 
Is THERE ANYTHING YOU WANT TO BUY 
or sell? Need help? Want a position? For 
results advertise in the American Fruit Grower 
Magazine classified columns. Over 250,000 sub- 
acribers. Rate 15c per word, cash in advance 
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No matter whether the orchard woman spends her entire summer at 
home or whether she spends part of it away from her domestic duties, she 
should have included in her wardrobe one or more of the fashionable prints. 
Printed materials of all kinds, some in gay colors, others in more neutral 
shades, are available. The polka dot, in combinations of white on black, 
white on blue, blue on white, blue on gray, and others, is being shown in 
all the smart shops. 

We are presenting on this page a number of dress designs which would 
be very attractive made up in any of the new prints. 





Designed for Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 9% yards of binding. 

No. 498—Morning or House Dress. De- 
signed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 846—Dainty Bolero. Designed for 
of 27-inch contrasting. sizes 6, 8, “y and 12 years. Size 8 requires 

K 1% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
_No. 3339—Modern Youth. Designed for of 18-inch contrasting and 3% yard of rib- 
sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 re- bon. 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material with > 
a oF a ; No. 871—Peter Pan Collar. Designed for 
”% yard of 40-inch contrasting. sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 

No. 901—Particularly Smart. Designed for quires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of Emb. No. 749—Butterfly Motifs. Fifteen 
40-inch material with 5 yard of 36-inch butterfly motifs are provided in pattern, 3 
contrasting. butterflies in each motif. The motifs are 


n m 4% inches wide and 3 inches high. Suit- 
No. 914—Looking Slender. Designed for ‘i ; 
sizes 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 60 inches able for dresser sets, luncheon sets, table 


ers, etc 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards por ergo la 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 27- , Emb. No. 734—Floral Sprays. There are 


inch contrasting. 4 sprays provided in this transfer pattern, 

* measuring 19 inches wide and 8 inches high. 
No, 417—Truly Practical . Designed for Suitable for curtains, sofa cushiorfs, drap- 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. eries, dresses, etc. 


No. 864—Provided Novelty. 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 977—A Temptation! Designed for 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 





Patterns may be secured by mail, at 10 cent: each, postpaid, from AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE PATTERN SERVICE, 22 East 18th St., New York. 











HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED MORE MONEY? LET ME App 
$30 a week to your pay without interfering with 
your present occupation. Interesting, pleasant 
work, Particulars free. Albert Mills, 1734 Mon. 
mouth, Cincinnati, O. 
WOMEN EARN $15 DOZEN SEWING DRESSEs, 
experience unnecessary, no selling, material cut, 
instruction furnished. Stamped envelope brings 
particulars. Royal Dress Co., Jamaica, New 
York. 
MEN—BIG PAY WORKING ROMANTIC SOUTH 
America. Fare, expenses paid. South American 
Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich, 

















HELP AND INSTRUCTION 


MEN—18 UP. $1700 TO $2700 YEAR. 
Carriers-Railway Postal Clerks, Steady posi- 
tions. Vacations. Sample coaching free. Write 

immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. D77, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP AND INSTRUCTION—FEMALE 


WANTED—GIRLS—WOMEN, 17 UP. LEARN 
gown making at home. $35.00 week. Learn 
while earning. Sample Lessons Free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. D545, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers and magazines. Exp, unneces 
sary. Copyright book, ‘‘How to Write for Pay,’ 
free. Press Reporting Inst., 979, St. Louis, Mo 
MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125-$200 
month and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For 
details write Norton Inst., 1405 Temple Court, 
Denver, Cole. 


























MOTORCYCLES. 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS—USED, REBUILT. 
Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Terms. Cata- 
log free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


PERSONAL 


EPILEPSY CURABLE? DETROIT LADY FINDS 

complete relief for husband. Specialists home 
and abroad failed. Notbing to sell. All letters 
answered. Mrs, Geo. Dempster, Apt. 1, 6900 La 
Fayette Blvd., West, Detroit, Mich. 
RHEUMATISM—I WILL GLADLY TELL ANY- 

one how I was cured in four days after two 
years’ terrible suffering. It makes no difference 
what form you have, if you are suffering. Write 
Dept. Z, Box 147, Little Rock, Ark. 


PLANTS 


LARGE FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
onion and tomato plants: 200, 60c; 500, $1.25; 
1000, $2.00. Pepper plants, 100, 50c; 500, $1.50. 
All prepaid, Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, 
Texas. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS — FROSTPROOF  CAB- 
bage, Bermuda onion and tomato plants. Post- 
paid 500, $1.25; thousand, $2.25. Express collect, 
dollar thousand. Catalog free, Carlisle Plant 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—LEADING VA- 
rieties field grown Cabbage, Onion, Tomato 
plants, $1.00 per 1000. Southern Plant and Seed 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


PRACTICAL ORCHARD MAN, AGE 30, WITH 

ten years managerial experience available. 
References, Address Box 41, American Fruit 
Grower, 


























BERMUDA 























TOBACCO 


TOBACCO—KENTUCKY SWEETLEAF. MELLOW, 

aged. Smoking 10 pounds $1.40. Chewing, 
$1.75. Pay when received, Kentucky Farmers, 
Vryorsburg, Ky. 


WOOL WANTED 


WOOL WANTED—GOOD PRICE FOR ANY 

quantity. Please write for reliable quotation. 
S. H. Livingston, Succ. Keystone Hide Co., Dept 
AFG., Lancaster, Pa. 









































Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just 
off the press, is the most interesting issue 
we have ever published. The styles are 
so very attractive, and the material so 
appealing for Summer wear. 

There are styles for women, the miss 
and the kiddies. And valuable articles 
about Vacation Trips, What the Stout 
Woman Should Wear and Why, Hints 
for the Short Women, etc., etc. 

Send 10 cents for your copy today, ad- 
dressing Fashion Dept., AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower Macazine, 22 East 18th St. 


~New York, N.-Y. 
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hardy fruit buds, but also in coloring 
the fruit and in reducing susceptibility 
to brown rot. Peach trees require 
pruning to secure more uniformly 
strong, well-formed trees; to give bet- 
ter’ distribution of fruiting wood; to 
assist in the maintenance of vigor; 
and to remove weak, injured, dead, or 
pest infested branches. 


Amount of Pruning 


The amount of pruning, both head- 
ing and thinning, but more particu- 
larly the severity of the heading, is 
regulated by the prospects of a crop. 
In case a heavy crop is expected, the 
tree may be headed back quite 
severely, removing perhaps one-half 
to two-thirds of the previous year’s 
growth, and with it a large number of 
the fruit buds on the ends of the 
shoots. This procedure lightens the 
subsequent work of thinning the crop. 
The smaller the prospective crop, the 
less severe the heading should be, in 
order to insure a full crop. In view 
of the danger from late frost, it is 
practically impossible to tell how 
large a crop will survive the winter. 
It is therefore advisable to wait until 
the trees are in bloom, at which time 
pruning can be regulated to much 
better advantage. 


When the entire crop is destroyed, 
the grower may take advantage of the 
situation and head the trees severely, 
cutting back into two-year-old wood. 
This may be needed, as the peach tree 
bears fruit on one-year wood which 
tends to grow further out on the ends 
of the branches each year. The exact 
amount of pruning may be greater or 
less, depending on the shape and con- 
dition of the tree. If a similar treat- 
ment was required the previous year, 
the heading need not be quite so se- 
vere, though much of the past season’s 
growth may be removed. 


It should be thoroughly understood 
that cutting back into wood two, three, 
or more years old lessens the likeli- 
hood of fruit bud formation and a 
crop the following year, although 
weather conditions may be favorable. 
Severe cutting generally means a rank 
growth, which should be thinned in 
early summer to assist in the forma- 
tion of fruit buds for a crop the next 
year. More moderate cutting back is 
usually better in order to maintain 
regular fruiting. 


Soil Management in the Bearing 
Orchard 


Cultivation of the peach orchard as 
commonly practiced early in the sea- 
son is beneficial and may be recom- 
mended, except where there is danger 
of the soil being washed away. Early 
cultivation and the sowing of a legu- 
minous cover crop to. protect the soil 
during the fall and winter and to be 
Plowed under the following spring 
usually gives good results where nitro- 
fen is needed. The peach is very 
tolerant of acid and does not respond 
to applications of lime. Moreover, 
there is seldom any beneficial results 
following the use of phosphorus and 
Dotassium. Indirectly, however, lime, 
Phosphorus and potassium may assist 
Mm the growing of leguminous cover 
€rops which store nitrogen in the soil. 
Under such conditions, these ele- 
ments are valuable. 


Nitrogenous fertilizers are required 
by the peach. Average size trees should 
Teceive about three pounds of nitrate 
of soda, or two and one-half pounds of 
Sulphate of ammonia, and the material 
Should be broadcasted on the ground 


(are of the Peach Orchard 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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under the branches, keeping it away 
from the trunk. 

Nitrogen applications to peach trees 
should be postponed until there is 
little danger of late killing frosts and 
prospects for a crop are assured. This 
applies only to orchards in moder- 
ately good condition, which will re- 
quire no fertilizer treatment in case 
no crop is borne. If the trees are very 
weak and cannot make good growth 
even without a crop, heavy applica- 
tions should be made, and it makes 
little difference at what time in the 
spring they are applied. The average 
peach orchard, and particularly those 
peach orchards that have received 
previous fertilizer treatment, should 
be left until danger from late frosts 
is negligible, because it is a waste of 
good fertilizer to apply it when it may 
not be needed, and also because the 
early application. tends to increase the 
cost of crop thinning in case the tree 
bears heavily. 


Thinning the Fruit 


When heavy crops are produced, 
thinning in June should be generally 
practiced. Winter injury may be so 
great and the fruit so scattered that 
thinning is unnecessary. But when 
trees are heavily loaded, thinning the 
fruits until they are four to six inches 
apart leads to greater uniformity and 
usually enables the grower to market 
the fruit more readily and at higher 
prices. It also favors hardiness under 
certain conditions. 

Thinning should be done by hand 
when the peaches are about the size 
of the thumb or after the regular late 
May or early June drop. The cost of 
thinning will vary in different local- 
ities but should average about 15 cents 
per tree. A profit is generally shown 
from hand thinning by the difference 
in quality, uniformity in size and the 
price received for high grade fruit. 


Harvesting and Grading 

Peaches from long distance ship- 
ment should be picked when the fruit 
is firm to the touch and before it has 
begun to soften, as in later stages of 
ripening. When the fruit begins to 
lose the green color and to assume a 
yellowish tinge or a creamy white 
shade, depending on the variety, it 
has then usually reached the degree 
of maturity required for holding a 
relatively long time. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
prevent bruising or doing mechanical 
injury to the fruits. The slightest 
bruise or break of the skin will usual- 
ly result in decay and total or partial 
loss. Promptness and care should 
characterize each and every operation 
in the harvesting of the peach crop. 

Upon arrival at the packing shed, 
the peaches are unloaded and placed 
before the graders. Both hand and ma- 
chine grading is used. The over-ripes 


and culls are sold to local peddlers or } 


sent to the canners. In general, better 
grades and standards should be 
adopted by growers. The closer these 
are adhered to and the greater their 
use among growers concerned, the 
more likely the producers are to build 
worth while reputations and to receive 
profitable prices over a period of years. 
A more general adoption of some 
definite and recognized standards will 
facilitate the selling and handling of 
the crop. 

(Note.—The serious pests of the 
peach, with control measures for each, 
will be covered in the third and con- 
cluding article of this series, which 





will appear in the June issue.) 
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Time to Re-tire ; 
Get a FISK ; 
et ee 





The “Time to Re-Tire” 
Boy, the best known 
trade-mark in the tire 
industry, isthe familiar 
symbol of the enduring 
quality of Fisk Tires 














All the qualities that mean 
tire comfort and slow, ‘ 
even wear are built into 
Fisk ‘‘Fillerless’’ Cord Tires : 
by original and exclusive 
features of construction. 


Whether you want the ut- 
most that a tire can give, 
—mileage at the lowest 
cost,—or initial price, we 
have the tire that meets 
your need. 


Fisk “Time to Re-Tire” Boys 
broadcast over 36 of the 
National Broadcasting and 
Associated Stations, Monday 
Evenings, 10:30 Eastern 
Standard Time; 9:30 Cen- 
tral and Pacific Coast Time. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


FISK TIRES | 
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Do a Favor to Your Neighbor 


There is a neighbor living near you, a fruit grower. You know he 
is trying to do his best, for he frequently asks you what to do and when 
to do it, and you are always glad to give him the information. 


If you think he would be benefited by the expert advice he would 
receive every month through the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE, why not call it to his attention? He would thank you 
for the courtesy. 


When you are through readipg this issue, loan this copy to that 
sang first placing a big black “X” in the margin opposite this cou- 
pon. He’ll get the point and grasp this opportunity to better his meth- 
ods. Better reach for your pencil and do it now. 


Your Neighbor, in all likelihood, will 
avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to use this coupon 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me AMERICAN FRUIT 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dollar. 
GROWER MAGAZINE three years. 
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prevalent with some growers that the 
quality of the fruit is improved by 
thinning at the expense of the total 
yield. Consequently, the net results 
might not be profitable, particularly 
with varieties that are sold under 
one grade or else in bulk. There 
is much evidence on record that in 
most instances this is not true. Still, 
to test this consideration, a block of 
26 large Gano trees were thinned and 
compared with a large number of ad- 
joining non-thinned trees. The results 
are found in Table 3. 





Table 1. Apple Thinning—Average of 
10 Experiments in Eastern and 
Central States 
Per Cent No.1 yt od Cent No. 2 


Not Yo 
—_— otc ae ee ig ee 


‘Per Cent Culls 
Not 7 7 


Table 2. Apple Thinning—Ingrams 
Paul H. Shepard’s orchard, 
Independence, Mo. 

Yield of 100 Ingram Trees—Thinned 
97 barrels No. 1 @ $4. ° ones. 00 
12. barrels No. 2 @ $3. 6.00 
3.5 barrels culls @ $ "80 310 





Total 112.5 barrels ....... (aden $426.10 
Yield of 100 Ingram Trees—Not 
Thinned 


51 barrels No. .@ $4. ” $204.00 





40 barrels No. 2 @ i 120.00 

18 barrels culls @ $. 10.80 

Total 109 DAFFEIW 2260600000020 + $334.80 

Difference in favor of thinning.. 91.30 

Cost of thinning, 22 cents per tree 22.00 

INGE OER oixcdGws saxkassepneessan $69.30 
Table 3. Apple Thinning—Ganos 


Riverview Orchards, McBaine, Mo. 
26 Trees—Thinned 


Yield, bushels per tree..........+00 . 15.8 
No. 1, bushels per tree.......... ‘onus: Oe 
87 Trees—Not Thinned 
Field, bushels per tree. ....vcccscees 14.6 
DO. 1, DEIEIE DOK THB. oo. occ cccscse - 8.0 
Difference in Favor of Thinning 
Per tree, orchard run......... 1.2 bushels 


we Se.” ae rerere rT 1.0 bushels 





Even when the cost of thinning was 
deducted, it was estimated by the 
manager of this orchard, that the net 
gain in this case was 50 to 75 cents 
per tree. The fruit was orchard 
graded and sold as No. 1 and as culls. 

While the economical side of apple 
thinning is being determined further, 
the two examples in Tables 2 and 3 
may be considered as quite typical of 
results that may be expected. Nat- 
urally, it will be found more remuner- 
ative to thin the better varieties of 
apples than the poorer sorts, which 
often are sold in bulk. 

That an increased value usually re- 
sults from thinning of peaches is so 
well understood by most growers that 
it is unnecessary to furnish particular 
figures, 

Thinning Improves Color and Quality 

Color of apples and peaches is large- 
ly a variety characteristic. The 
amount of color that each individual 
specimen will acquire, however, de- 
pends largely on exposure to sunlight, 
particularly at the time when the 
fruit ripens. 

When trees bear a large crop, most 
of the branches are weighed down. 
This causes a shading of many fruits, 
especially those on the inside of the 
tree. Moreover, the fruit on drooping 
limbs, even those on the outside, will 
be so exposed to light that only the 
stem end will be colored. It is, of 
course, more desirable to have a blush 
on the cheek. But in order to obtain 
a good price for so-called “red” ap- 
ples, it is necessary that they be well 
colored all over. This is secured only 
by proper and full exposure to light. 








The interior of heavily loaded trees 
may be so shaded that the fruit will 
not only lack color, but also will be 
small in size. This is strikingly illus. 
trated in the second photograph on 
page five. Under continuous shading, 
the leaves will remain small and will 
not function properly. Thus, not 
enough food will be available to the 
developing fruit. 

The “opening up” of the apple tree 
by proper pruning, largely thinning 
out of branches, will in a measure 
overcome this difficulty. Heavy prun. 
ing of this nature is, however, some. 
what dangerous in the midwestern 
states, where exposed limbs are fre. 
quently injured by sun scald. And 
the removing of small _ branches 
by so-called “detailed pruning” is 
expensive. 

Fruit thinning is the most certain 
and most effective means of obtaining 
a crop of good color and high quality. 
Properly thinned branches will not 
weigh down and shade each other. 
More light will reach fruit well within 
the tree. The average amount of 
foliage supporting each apple -will be 
greater, and the leaves will perform 
their function of food manufacture 
more efficiently. The result will be 
fruit of better color and finish and as 
a consequence of higher value. 


Number of Defective Specimens 
Reduced 


A large amount of injuries on ap- 
ples and peaches are caused either 
directly or indirectly by parasitic in 
sects and diseases. Most of these 
pests may be put under control by 
proper and timely spraying. During 
the latter part of the season, however, 
trees loaded with fruit cannot be 
sprayed properly, because of the fruit 
hanging in clusters. Then, too, 
branches drooping to the ground will 
often cover others so completely that 
many specimens on the inside will 
remain practically unsprayed. Thus 
the ravages of a host of pests will 
continue unchecked. Unless carefully 
examined, the damage will not be 
apparent till the fruit goes over the 
grading table and the income is regis: 
tered in the ledger. 

When fruit is thinned properly, only 
infrequently two specimens will touch 
each other. Hence, with usual care, 
they may be covered completely 
with spray material. Furthermore, 
branches that are properly thinned 
will be more nearly in their normal 
position, thus permitting the interior 
of the tree to be sprayed more 
efficiently. 


Decreases Cost of Handling the Crop 


A properly thinned tree will have 
most of its defective specimens re: 
moved early in the season. And fruit 
that is left will be better protected 
from injury. Certainly it will reduce 
materially the expense of harvesting. 
grading, and disposal of culls. This is 
particularly true of fruit that is 
graded more closely, like some of the 
late peaches and the better varieties 
of apples. 

The saving in expense of handling 
the crop is often large enough t0 
cover the cost of thinning, so mucl 
so that in almost all sections where 
fruit thinning has become a commo? 
practice, the cost of this work is not 
laid against the income from _ the 
crop. It is supposed to pay for itself. 





(NoTE.—In the second and concluding 
part of this article, which. will appear i” 
the June issue, the effect of thinning 0” 
the tree itself is discussed, together wit 
the time, method and cost “of thinning.) 
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characteristic response that fruit trees 
make to an application of an easily 
soluble nitrogen fertilizer when it is 
under the tree 
about 10 days or two weeks before 
the first blossoms are expected to 
open is an increased set. If an in- 
crease in yield is obtained the first 
year (after an application of nitrate), 
practically the whole increase is the 
result of the increased set. However, 
it is said (based on chemical analyses) 
that an apple from a fertilized tree 
contains no more nitrogen than an 
apple from an unfertilized tree. This 
seems rather strange, but remember 
that the fertilized tree produces a 
great many more apples than the un- 
fertilized tree. To be sure, an apple 
contains nitrogen, as does all fruit; 
so that seven bushels of apples from 
a fertilized tree contain a great deal 
more total nitrogen than 1.8 bushels 
from an unfertilized tree. But this 
does not teil the whole story. 

A productive tree is healthy and 
thrifty. The outstanding characteris- 
tics of a good bearing tree are dark- 
green leaves, a good growth of termi- 
nal wood, strong spurs, and healthy 
bark. These may be regarded as the 
necessary equipment of a productive 
fruit tree. It may be said that a bear- 
ing tree has to produce terminal 
wood, to produce the spurs, to pro- 
duce the fruit. Furthermore, there 
must be healthy green leaves—the 
factories, without which the produc- 
tion of fruit would be impossible. The 
most important material required in 
the building of terminal wood, bark, 
leaves, spurs, and fruit, is nitrate ni- 
trogen. Thus, to enable a tree to 
equip itself properly as a profitable 
producer, the grower should see to it 
that the soil conditions are right and 
that the tree is supplied with suffi- 
cient nitrate nitrogen. 


A Grower Relates His Experiences 


Charles S. Wilson, of Hall, Ontario 
county, New York, iirmly believes 
that one has to do things in order to 
know them. Seven years ago Mr. 
Wilson returned to his father’s farm 
where he assumed management of the 
apple orchards. One of the orchards, 
he said, was an 1l-acre field of 14- 
year-old nonbearing McIntosh trees. 
Every year the trees would blossom 
in abundance, each time giving the 
promise of a bountiful harvest. But 
everything would fall off, and hence 
there were no harvests. For three 
successive years that orchard bloomed 
in full but failed to bear. 

Mr. Wilson tried everything he 
could think of to make those trees 
produce apples—good tillage, the 
growing of cover crops, thorough and 
timely spraying, and he applied barn- 
yard manure every other year. He 
considered cross-pollination and he cut 
out filler rows, but without success. 
Then he tried an experiment with ni- 
trate nitrogen. 

In 1925, just for a demonstration, 
Mr. Wilson selected a small plat of 
two rows (31 trees to the row), and 
around each tree in one row he ap- 
Dlied four pounds of nitrate of soda. 
The trees in the other row received 
no fertilizer. The results were almost 
unbelievable. 

In 1926, the 31 trees in the unfer- 
tilized or no-nitrate row produced in 


all only nine barrels of apples, where- 


48 the trees in the other row which 





received the nitrate produced 39 bar- 
rels. 

In 1927, the trees in the fertilized 
row received five pounds of nitrate of 
soda per tree, and they produced a 
total of 59 barrels of apples. The un- 
fertilized row produced only 15.7 bar- 
rels. 

The accompanying picture shows Mr. 
Wilson in the Wilson-Jones orchard 
comparing the-yields from two 16-year- 
old McIntosh trees. One tree, fertil- 
ized with five pounds of nitrate of 
soda, produced seven bushels of apples, 
whereas the other, unfertilized, pro- 
duced only 1.8 bushels. The contain- 
ers shown in the picture are half- 
bushel baskets. 

Mr. Wilson said that it took him 
about six, years to “find himself” in the 
fruit-growing business, because it took 
him that long to discover that nitrate 
nitrogen ‘‘does the trick.” As regards 
fertilizing apple trees, Mr. Wilson’s 
experiences have brought him to this 
conclusion, which may also be applied 
to other kinds of fruit: “Nitrate is the 
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food that apple trees need and must 
have to bear well. The application of 
nitrate will be an annual event in our 
orchards.” 





Much Credit Due Imple- 
ment Manufacturers 


FEW PEOPLE appreciate what the 
implement manufacturers contrib- 
ute to agriculture. Although there 
are fewer farm operators engaged in 
the job of farm production and in the 
orchard and field than formerly, there 
are more workers engaged in the 
fashioning of tools for the farmer. 

These factory workers provide the 
tools which make possible more effi- 
cient use of labor, better tillage, the 
spreading of fertilizers, mgre accurate 
planting and the combating of insect 
pests and diseases. 

Some people have a_e mistaken 
notion that all implement manufac- 
turers are out to exploit the farmer, 
which is not the case. The life of the 
implement business is even more de- 
pendent on the farmer than the life of 
the farmer’s business is dependent on 
the implement business. It is very 
important, therefore, from the stand- 
point of the implement business that 
every piece of.equipment that is sold 
the farmer be of economic benefit to 
him or make life easier-and more 





satisfactory for him. 
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AT COST OF +4 TO 20 PER ACRE 


This new dusteris the most amazing machine ever de- 
signed for insect contsol. Smashes allformer costs and 
time performances i n dusting orchard or field crops. 
The Shunk Insecticide Duster uses any inacstielde 
dust. A powerfulfan driven by a Continentall4H. 
motor throws a cloud of insecticide that pot 
coversthe trees from topto bottom. Dusts allorchard 
and field crops, apples, peaches, pecans, vineyards, 
cotton, potatoes forage, etc. Nothing else like it. 


Write for Catalog F-11. Sent free. 


SHUNK MFG. CO., Bucyrus, Ohio 
Established 1854 


INSECTICIDE DUSTER 











Tobaccos..... Blend..... Taste... 
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Wie STATE it as our honest belief that 
the tobaccos used in Chesterfield cigarettes 


are of finer quality and hence of better taste 
than in any other cigarette at the price. 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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may be found in letters from our read- 
ers and contributors. We may be par- 
doned for quoting from two that fairly 
represent the general expressions of 
opinion. The first is from Dr. C. D. 
Matthews of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, a Horticulturist of national stand- 
ing, nanan contributions are eagerly 
welcomed by all commercial fruit grow- 
ers. Says Dr. Matthews: 


eee 


ee 


a 


“4 “The AMERICAN Frettr Grower MAGAZINE 
has a very strong hold on the fruit growing 
industry of the.country. I have received 
letters from growers throughout the United 
States, even as far west as Oregon. The 
i tone of their letters made it evident to me 
that they consider AMERICAN Fruit GROWER 


j MAGAZINE a clearing house and supreme 
Py court of horticultura! information, and that 
“t they were relying on it constantly for in- 
H formation and stimulation.” 


% The other letter is from one of our 


new subscribers, a commercial fruit 
$3 grower of Thornville, Ohio. In his let- 
} ter, which enclosed his subscription, he 


says: 


“Enclosed find check for $1.00 for three 
year subscription. I will appreciate very 
much having the April copy. I just read a 
friend’s copy of the April issue and have yet 
to find as much highly valuable and prac- 
tical information in any one issue of any 
magazine. It’s all real food, no trash or 
filler.” 


Quite naturally the publishers take 
some pardonable pride in the standing 
this periodical has attained in the 
esteem of American horticulturists and 
fruit growers. As the magazine grows, 
its field of usefulness is corresponding- 
ly widened,—to the benefit of all. In 
the last letter quoted there is a sugges- 
tion. The loan of a copy very often re- 
sults in a new subscriber. For your 
convenience, a coupon is inserted on 
page 28 of this issue, under the Adver- 
tisers’ Index. In case your neighbor 
takes a fancy to the copy you loan him, 
as frequently happens, tell him we will, 
if requested, start his subscription 
with this issue. The idea is well worth 
trying. It would benefit both your 
neighbor and us. 


Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 


N. E. HANSEN 
Department of Horticulture, South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture 


Experiment Station, Fort Collis, 
Yolo. 


F. C. SEARS 


F Mec ‘al Arts, Brook Department of Pomology, Massachusetts 
ne —, __ si Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 
O. F. E. WINBERG WwW. P. TUFTS 
President, Gulf Coast Horticultural Assistant Professor in Pomology, Uni- 
Society, Silverhill, Ala versity of California, Davis, Calif 
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only a fraction of its cost can ever be 
returned to the national treasury. And 
the investment required simply for op. 
eration is so great that only a vast ag- 
gregation of capital could attempt tv 
run it. No proof has been advanced 
that government operation as a nitro- 
gen fixation plant would result in low- 
ering the cost of nitrogen-carrying fer- 
tilizers, except if the plant were operat. 
ed at the expense of the tax-payiny 
public. The fertilizer industry is sv 
closely related to agriculture that the 
former could not be demoralized with- 
out injury to the latter. The govern- + 
ment in business at Muscle Shoals 
would be detrimental to Industry. Best A. 
to sell the Muscle Shoals proposition ig 
“ 





to Industry for what it will bring, and 
write off the loss as a war cost. 


WO ARTICLES in this issue, that 

have for their ultimate aim the in- a 
crease in actual crop return to the fruit 
grower, while they may appear to con- 


flict, actually work 
Increase the —— in utmost 
Set of Fruit, armony. In “I ut 
Then Thi the Honey Bee to ‘ 
grt: yap Work” we are ai: 
Your Crop vised of a practical - 
method of insuring | 


an adequate, or even a super-abundant 
setting of orchard fruits. Then we are 
told, authoritatively, “For Additional 
Profits, Thin Your Fruit.” And both 
operations are consistent with sound, 
economical orchard practice. An abun- 
dance of fertile bloom is necessary to 
crop volume, for after all is said and 
done, a good crop is necessary for 2 
profitable year. The grade of this crop 
can be influenced by thinning,—by the 
proper spacing of the individual fruits 
on the tree. By this means both size 
and color of the individual fruits «re 
enhanced. Thus the two practices 
work together to greater profit to the 
grower. Proper pollination insures an 
adequate volume, and thinning insures 
the size and color. 
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